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RADIO NEWS-WEEh 


The news-magazine of the air 


iSTENERS to station broadcasts in twenty 

states—from Coast to Coast, Great Lakes 

to Gulf—can now tune-in on this rapid-fire 

dramatization of the news of the world. Its 

effective area covers virtually every State 
in the Union. 


Rapio News-WEEK is a 15-minute electrical 
transcription of dramatized news episodes 
chosen weekly by the Editorial Staff of 
News-WeEEK, the fastest growing news- 
magazine in America. From three to five 
outstanding news events constitute the 
average program. Prepared by the Radio 
Program Department of News-WEEk, the 
highlights of the world’s news take dra- 
matic form in the studios of the World 
Broadcasting Company. Swift moving, 
interpreted by the most competent tal- 
ent available, each of these programs 
constitutes a panorama of the most 
important events of the week. Action, 
atmosphere, background preserve the 
full flavor of the news more vividly 
than any mere recital of fact. 


The versatility of Rapio News-WEEK, 
in fact, accounts in a large measure 
for its enthusiastic reception by sta- 
tion and sponsor alike, and its spon- 
sorship currently includes: 


Real Estate bd Automobiles 
Furniture bd Finance Service 
Electrical Supplies 
Clothing © Department Store 
Mail Order °® Glass Products 
Electrical Refrigeration 
Grocery Products bd Hotel 


Brewing e Utilities 


FOR AUDITION, RATES, ETC., 
ADDRESS RADIO NEWS-WEEK 





Rockefeller Center 
New York City 


The fact that Rapio News-WEEK is an 
established program item, that has been 
tried, tested, and is in regular use by many 
stations, eliminates the factor of experi- 
ment which exists in practically all new 


radio features. 


Concretely, Rapio News-WreEk offers the 
following possibilities to the radio adver- 
tiser and to the broadcasting station: 


1. As a sustaining program it is dra- 
matic, timely and of absorbing 
listener-interest. 


2. It offers the local merchant inten- 
sive coverage in his immediate 
sales-area. Being a type of pro- 
gram usually confined to large net- 
works, it lends prestige te a local 
sponsor. 


3. It offers national advertisers eco- 
nomical spot coverage in areas 
needing additional sales stimu- 
lation. 


4. It enables the local distributor 
to tie-in his own program to 
any national effort in behalf 
of the product he handles. 


5. It is an ideal vehicle for ra- 
dio try-outs at a minimum 
cost, especially where spotty 
distribution requires inten- 
sive localized promotion. 


TELL YOUR LOCAL STATION 
YOU WANT TO HEAR IT 
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HUNDREDS of FINE BOOKS 
Including Nation -Wide Best Sellers 


At BARGAIN PRICES! 


The 
FULL La ARY SIZE, 
8% inches to 8% x 11! 
—some over 1,000! Gorgeously ‘iMustrated with drawings, paint- 
ings, photographs; luxuriously bound, gold-stamped, printed 


on fine paper. 


STEFAN ZWECS 





books listed here are all 
from 5% by 
y contain 500 or 600 pages 


301. BOCCACCIO — Trans- 
lated by Richard Addington. 
Color illustrations by Jean de 
Bosschere. A riot of story-tell- 
ing—by the greatest raconteur 
of all time. Every tale complete 
in English in its original, un- 
expurgated, unchanged form. 
Formerly in 2 volumes, $17.50— 
NOW $1.79. 
15. THE CRUSADES—Har- 
old Lamb. Exciting chron- 
icle of war waged by Christen- 
dom against Islam for 3 centuries; 
and of 2 million humans who 
perished. Was $4.00—NOW $1. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 
—Stefan Zweig. Noto- 
rious queen whose life of frivol- 
ity, extravagance, and scandal 
ended on bloody guillotine. Was 
$3.50—NOW $1.00. 
20 THE STORY OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY—Will Durant. 
Famous book which reviews 
great philosophers, their back- 
grounds. From Socrates to John 
Dewey this volume traces history 
of human beings as clear think- 
ers. Was _ $5.00—NOW_ $1.00. 
346. OUTLINE OF His- 
TORY—H. G. Wells. 
This masterpiece of all time, de- 
picting development of mankind 
from dawn of history to present 
day, now available in this great 
one volume edition. Unabridged, 
revised to include momentous 
events of last decade. Complete 
with illustrations, maps, charts, 
diagrams. 1,255 pages. Was $5.00 


—N( OW $1. 29 

102. BRING "EM BACK 
ALIVE—Frank Buck. 
Extraordinary adventures of 
Frank Buck, conqueror of wild 
animals. pmatantes, Was $3.50 

—NOW $ 
35 NEW BOOK OF ETI- 
QUETTE. Completely Re- 
vised and Brought Up-to-Date by 
Lillian Eichler, whose first book 
sold a million copies. All the 
latest rules . . . including proper 
way to serve wines. Was $4.00 

—NOW $1! 
1 i Bl PILOTING YOUR LIFE 
—Joseph Jastrow. How 
to harness the tremendous pow- 
ers of psychology and apply them 
to your daily life—for happiness, 
success, and health. Was $3.50 

cOW $1 


331 THE TRAVELS OF 

* MARCO POLO—Edited 
With Introduction by Manuel 
Komroff. Greatest of all books 
of fantastic adventure. True tale 
of 26 years’ wandering in mediae- 
val Asia, with its vast palaces, 
dazzling courts, unbelievable 
harems, feasts, hattles—the in- 
vincible Kublai Khan and Mongol 
hordes—strange beasts, temples, 
weird sex rites. 402 pages. 32 
illus. in color. Was $5—NOW 


$1.59 . 
124. STRATEGY IN HAN- 
DLING PEOPLE — 
Webb and Morgan. Sensationally 
different; shows “‘key’’ methods 
used by successful men to sway 
others, reach ambitions. Was 
$3.00—NOW _ $1. 
118 THE HUMAN BODY 
* — Logan Clendening, 
M.D. Stop worrying about your- 
self! Truth about weight, diet, 


SEND NO MONE 


Mark volumes you wan open without 
Books sent ON APPROVAL. Ba n 
Examine your selections for 5 days. 


Use coupon. 
tman. 





NO 


lishers’ ‘leitovers! 


brought down one-hal 


habits. “‘nerves,’’ “heart trou- 
ble,’’ debunked of fads. 102 star- 
tling pictures. Was $5.00— 
NOW $l. 
330. Ri LE GALLIENNE 
OF TT 
AND AMERICAN VERSE— 
Edited by Richard Le Gaiuam. 
A one-volume panorama of 
world’s greatest verse. Le Gal- 
lienne, renowned poet himself, 
has gathered here the poetry of 
the English-speaking peoples. 
From Chaucer to Robert Graves, 
no poet of historic or modern 
fame is overlooked. Most com- 
plete anthology. Formerly in two 
volumes at $7.00. NOW one De 


books that didn’t sell! 
THESE are De 

Luxe books—originally published at $2.50, $5, 
$10.50 and up to $25. NOW only $1, $1.29, $1.39, 
$1.47, $1.69—none - gt than $1.98. 
one-fifth, and as low as 

ONE-FIFTEENTH cost of original editions! 
BUT HOW is this possible? you ask. Be- 
cause we printed an immense number the boo 

—and in many cases made ONE volume of 


Now onty I te 12 cach 


THE DECAMERON OF | 





NOT pub- 
without cutting 


Prices 
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rious, intriguing, sophisticated 
Unabridged. Illustrated by Ralph 
Sarton. In 2 vols. Was $25.00— 
NOW in 1 vol., $1.69 
41. NERO—Arthur Weigall. 
The “Singing Emperor,”’ 
deemed the most shocking “‘play- 
boy and =~ rtine of all time. 
Was $5.00—NOW $1. 
14 ON THE TRAIL OF AN- 
CIENT MAN—Roy Chap- 
man Andrews. Enthralling ad- 
ventures of American Museum 
of Natural History’s expedition 
into Mongolia. Was $6.00—NOW 
$1. 


34 VAGABONDING DOWN 
THE ANDES—Harry A. 
Franck. Three years amid beau 
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Luxe volume of 402 pages—for 


only $1.49. 
2 A LAUGH A _ DAY 
* KEEPS THE DOCTOR 
AWAY—Irvin S. Cobb. Inex- 
haustible fund at funny stories. 
Was $2.50— 
88. NA POLEON—Emil Lud- 
wig. Thrilling rise and 
fall of lover, warrior, Emperor. 
One of great books of modern 
times. Was $3.00—NOW $1. 
151 RICHELIEU — Hilaire 
* Belloc. Astonishing 
story of great Cardinal—nast 
master of intrigue, inspired gen- 
ius in diplomacy. Illustrated. 
Was $5.00—NOW $1. 
320 STORIES OF THE 
* GREAT OPERAS, And 
Their Composers—Ernest New- 
man. Now enjoy the opera, wheth- 
er over the radio or in the dress 
circle! A thorough, easy-to-read 
story by the eminent London 
critic of operatic music, history, 
and the lives of great composers. 
1,028 pages. Formerly in 3 vol- 
umes, $10.50—NOW 47. 
302. GREAT WORKS OF 
ART, and What Makes 
Them Great—F. Ruckstull. 
The principles upon which art 
should be judged. A common- 
sense view of paintings and 
sculpture to imnart joy and ap- 
preciation to the layman. 576 
pages. 175 reproductions of paint- 
1 and _sculpture. Was $5— 


‘DROLL STORIES — 
Honore de Balzac. A 


splendid edition of this most_hu 
man of Balzac’s works. Hila- 
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price 
do not admit these the bigg 
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ties of qoture, exotic native cus- 
toms. as $5.00—NOW $1. 
125. WéusTOMS OF MAN- 
KIND—Lillian Eichler. 
Habits, customs, superstitions 
since Stone Age. Was $5.00— 
NOW $1. 
32 FORTY YEARS OF 
SCOTLAND YARD — F. 
Wensley. Considered best of po- 
lice memoirs. By famed chief of 
Cc. IL. D., the Yard’s amazing 
crime- -miil Illustrated Was 
W $1 


$2.75 
172. THE ROMANCE OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 
—Dmitri Merejkowski. Pro- 
claimed greatest novel about 
Renaissance and its strange gen- 
ius who painted Last Supper, 
Mona Lisa. Was $5.00—NOW 
$1. 


46. THE STORY OF MAN- 

KIND—Hendrik Willem 
van Loon. Famous history of the 
world with 188 unique Van Loon | 
illustrations. Was $5.00—NOW 


of. 


books formerly bound in 2 or 3 


same plates as in origina 

That is why you can now get 
TOINETTE” (originally $3.50) for only $1 
“STORIES OF THE GREAT 
THEIR COMPOSERS” (originally $10.50 in 3 
vols.) for only $1.47! 
book ¢ bergpine listed. Stock is limited—so 


x : 4 volumes (but 
or changing the text) using 
f editions! 

“MARIE AN- 


-00— 
OPERAS AND 


These are only a few of 


1 THE CARE AND HAN- 
* DLING OF DOGS—J. L. 
Leonard, D.V.M. How to select, 
mate, train, rear 150 breeds. Care 
of puppies. Diets, baths, exercise, 
housebreaking—obedience, with 
children, etc. Complete, quick 
index. 35 photos. Was $2.50 


NOW $1 
304 MANSIONS OF PHI- 
* LOSOPHY—Will Du- 
rant, great author of ““The Story 
of Philosophy,”’ discusses love, 
ethics, morals, sex, politics, re 
ligion, in the modern quest for 
happiness. Clear, concise, conclu 
sive. Over 700 pages. Was $5.00 
NOW $1.43 
74 OSCAR WILDE, HIS 
LIFE AND CONFES- 
SIONS—Frank Harris, Genius 
who died in poverty and shame 
because of nameless vice—hid- 
eous then, underst« ced and pitied 
now. Was $3.75 OW $1! 
70 THE eat HOME OF 
MYSTERY—E. Alexander 
Powell. Amazing adventures in 
mysterious Nepal Daring dis- 
coos »f social customs, shock 
ing “‘religious’’ depravity. Was 
$4.00 NOW $1. 
133 THE STORY OF 
* MONEY—Norman An- 
gell. Complete history, explains 
gold standard, paper money, 
banks, stocks, Federal Reserve, 
inflation, etc Vas $5.00—NOW 
$1. 


120 IDA BAILEY AL- 
* LEN’S MODERN COOK 
BOOK. 2,500 tested recipes. spe 
cial menus, diets. 1,008 pages 
Nas $2.50—NOW $1 
37 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BENVENUTO CELLINI 
—Translated by J. A. Symonds 
Amazing artist, lover. New edi- 
tion, illustrated. Unexpurgated. 


NOW $1 
130. GREAT MEN OF 
SCIENCE—Grove Wil- 
son. 28 biographies of immortals 
like Newton, Pasteur, Darwin, 
Illustrated. Was $4.00—NOW $1 
36 THE GLANDS REGU- 
LATING PERSONALI- 
TY—Louwis Berman, M.D. Amaz- 
ing activities of your glands 
thyroid, sex, and others. Was 
$3.50—NOW $1 
65. THE ROYAL ROAD TO 
ROMANCE—Richard Hal- 
liburton. Reckless young roman 
ticist in fascinating corners of 
world. Illustrated. Was $5.00 
NOW $ 
69. SEX IN CIVILIZATION 
—Calverton and Schmal- 
| hausen. Introduction by Have- 
lock Ellis. 32 authorities take 
taboos out of sex. Was $5.00— 
NOW $1 
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COVER: ‘Words Over Africa’: Sir Samuel 
Hoare told the league Britain’s stand on the 
Ethiopian question. Members were im- 
pressed. Next day found him hailed as a 
great statesman, (See page 5). Wide World 
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LETTERS 





PARADOX: On page 34 of your Aug. 24 
issue your correspondent made the common 
mistake of implying the Atlantic end of the 
Panama Canal was east of the Pacific end. 
As a matter of fact, the Pacific end of the 
canal is approximately 25 miles east (by 
south) of the Atlantic end. Few persons re- 
alize this apparent phenomenon, Reference 
to a reliable map of the canal zone will con- 
firm the above. 

Isaac VAN TRUMP 

Chicago, Ill. 


Editorial Note: News-WEEk’s article, 
which read, “To negotiate the canal from the 
east the Santa Rosa enters Limon Bay,” im- 
plied only that most of the Atlantic Ocean, 
from which the Grace Liner came, billowed 
east of the Pacific. Going through the canal, 
the ship had to take a generally southeast 
course to get to the western ocean. 


BEER RECORDS: As a Paris ex-champ, I 
beg to differ with Mr. Seed of Niagara Falls 
regarding the superiority of local beer-drink- 
ers over those of Baltimore and Paris. Mr. 
J. Justin Riordan, he states, drank 56 ounces 
in nine and three fifths seconds, or at the 
rate of 5.833+ ounces per second. 

The record for the 2-liter event at Harry’s 
New York Bar in Paris now stands at 11 
seconds, I am told. One liter equals 1.0567 
quarts. Taking 32 ounces as the equivalent 
of one quart, I estimate the Paris record- 
holder drank 67.56288 ounces in 11 seconds; 
or at the rate of 6.14208 ounces per second 
compared to Mr. Riordan’s mere 5.833+ 
ounces per second. 

Somebody’s arithmetic is Seedy. 

PuHiL_ip FowLer 

Boston, Mass. 


ENTHUSIASM: As American Exchange 
Student to Austria for the coming year, | 
have been spending the Summer in Germany 
to make personal observations of conditions 
in the new Third Reich. It has been a pleas- 
ure to receive NEws-WEEK each week. Be- 
lieve me, I chew it through several times in 
order to get every ounce of American news 
that is so lacking in the continental press. I 
have valued highly the objectivity with which 
News-WeEkkK presents its material on Ameri- 
can and foreign events. 

. I must openly confess that I have been 
impressed by the one-sidedness of the mate- 
rial that you consider German news... Has 


your representative investigated workers’ 
conditions and seen how these have im- 
proved? Does your representative realize the 
enthusiasm in this nation for Hitler's con- 
structive efforts? Why dwell on insignificant 
price increases when millions are fed now 
where three years ago they were starving? 
Are you aware of the colossal moral and 
ethical rejuvenation that has occurred? Does 
your reporter even sense the tremendousness 
of the battle that is being waged to achieve 
an internal unity? Certainly certain steps 
have been taken to curb the freedom of action 
that we Americans cherish; but without them 
it would have been impossible even to begin 
to make improvements, . . 

I might mention, too, that Streicher, for 
whom your German correspondent has such 
affection, is not at all the head man that you 
make him out to be. Der Stuermer (Streicher’ s 
newspaper), while having a large circulation, 
is not read by any self-respecting German. It 
is to be expected that as soon as the frenzy 
of the present Nazi victory has _ passed, 
Streicher will play hardly any role in Ger- 
many... 

Henri C., MEYER 
The Austro-American Institute 
Vienna, Austria 


WON: ... I have only compliments to 
make concerning your paper. It has been a 
great help and inspiration to me and I can 
earnestly say that I have enjoyed reading 
every issue. Your wide scope of interesting 
and important news written in fine literary 
style, far surpassing daily newspapers, has 
particularly won me to News-WEEK... 

(Rev.) H. Lesrie CuristTie 

Long Pond 

Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


PRO: Congratulations on your fine, clear 
article on the Social Security plan. You put 
it across with no mean talent. And the pho- 
tograph of the aged man illustrating the text 
has struck me as a piece of true photographic 
art. 

3ut about Roosevelt—the man who in- 
spired this long-awaited social advance: He is 
unquestionably the first American President 
since Lincoln to give much thought to the 
common good. In such altruistic purpose he is 
certainly to be commended and not slandered 
by violent and worried opposition of jealous 
political factions, who, finding no honest ex- 
cuse to blackeye the present administration to 
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get back their own unprogressive power, could 
but resort to such low tactics as a “whisper- 
ing campaign” and frettings over what they 
called “threats to the security of the Ameri- 
can Constitution” to obtain their ends. For- 
tunately the fact that such an unsavory cam- 
paign was indulged in clearly showed how 
really weak and desperate the opposition was. 
But still it seems unjustifiable that such op- 
position should be created to hinder a man 
such aS Roosevelt, with all his new struggles 
to make greater the common comfort, just be- 
cause of party reasons. Certainly it is men 
like Roosevelt who step a nation and Man 
forward to the better life! 

Personally I suggest renewed cheers for 
Franklin D.! 

H. Wanc 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


CON: In your issue of July 13, I found the 
letter from Lois Bowman Hall, Columbus, 
Ohio, and your editorial confession—to the 
effect that Hoover was the first president to 
reduce his own salary, rather than F. D. R.— 
interesting, amusing, and enlightening. This 
confirmed my own ideas, not only as to the 
particular point in question, but that you get 
most of your information or “news’”’ from the 
New Deal publicity bureaus, and also that the 
New Deal publicity bureaus deal in propa- 
ganda and have no regard whatever for facts. 
Further evidence of the source of your ma- 
terial is the article in the same issue, on 
pages 24 and 25, “ ‘Twins’: New Deal’s Leg- 
islative Architects: Corcoran and Cohen,” 
which is quite clearly a Press Relations de- 
partment handout, altho I only read a few 
lines of it, absent-mindedly, before I noticed 
what it was. I have always avoided as far as 
possible reading ballyhoo about New Dealers, 
temporarily prominent or otherwise, as well 
as about anyone else connected in any way 
with the Roosevelt administration, and I am 
not interested in reading anything anyone 
writes who has, or ever has had, anything 
good to say about them, 

. Another thing that I find disgusting is 
the practice of the news magazines, NEws- 
WEEK included, of printing articles which at 
the start appear to be news items, but after a 
few lines turn into short (or not so short) 
‘biographical sketches of some person whose 
name might, or might not, appear legitimate- 
ly in some news item, but whose previous his- 
tory is not of the slightest interest. I wonder 
whether the individual written up pays the 
magazine so much per line, or agrees to buy 
a certain number of copies of the maga- 


zine . 
E. R. DuLany 
Sewell 
Rancagua 
Chile 


Editorial Note: News-WeEeEKk is neither a 
paid “puff-sheet” for individuals nor a New 
Deal publicity organ. 

A news agency controlled by strongly anti- 
New Deal interests reported Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as the first President to cut his 
own salary. The error was endorsed by sev- 
eral impartial Washington observers as well 
as United States Treasury employes. 

Far from ballyhooing the activities of 
Messrs. Corcoran and Cohen, administration 
ofices have issued only two brief announce- 
ments regarding them—one when Corcoran 
joined the RFC and the other when Cohen be- 
gan to work for the PWA. As usual, News- 
Week quarried its own information—during 
a period of many months—from associates, 
personal friends, and political enemies. 


SKEET: I read with much interest your 
account in the Sept. 7 issue covering the first 
national Skeet tournament held at Cleveland 
during the week ending Aug. 31. 

_ You missed the big point of the shoot en- 
tirely, this feature being the remarkable gun- 
Pointing ability of a 16-year-old lad from 
Calvin, OlMfa., little Billy Clayton, who won 
the small-bore event, shooting against older 
and more experienced skeet shooters, par- 
ticularly since in this event he shot a 410 
gauge gun against 28 gauge arms in the hands 
of his competitors. Billy made the remark- 
able score of 94 x 100 with a 25 straight in 


the shoot-off. 
’ A. G, ORMSBEE 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Whether you are sixteen or sixty, it’s fun to get them 











wrapped up and fun to open them again. The retail- 
ers of the land are called or to deliver into the homes 
of America two thousand million packages a year. 
Thousands of International Trucks are devoted 
to this store-to-public service. Here is presented an 
International 1!4-ton chassis beautifully coordinated 
with a body of streamline design for rapid handling 
of package delivery. A truck of quality and reputa- 
tion—a grand truck for merchandiser and customer. 
International Trucks serve all the hauling needs 
of the retailer, with capacities ranging from fast Half- 
‘Ten to powerful Trailer and Six-Wheel units, all of 
the high standard that produces lasting economy. 
Remember that International service is unified 
Ney under the largest Company-owned truck service 
INTERNATIONAL | organization in the world. The near-by branch, or a 


‘\ . 
dealer, will be glad to serve you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. peo te sea Chicago, Illinois 
International Truck sizes 
range from Light-Delivery to 
powerful Dump and Tractor- 
Trucks, starting with }9-ton 
6-cylinder chassis at 


$400 


f. o. b. factory 
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ETHIOPIA: 


League Moves to Punish Agressor ‘If and When’ 


Duce Speeds Troops to Conquest; African Armies Dig Trenches 


Roar of aircraft and crack of artillery 
startled Addis Ababa one morning last 
week. Correspondents tumbled out of 
bed—perhaps the first Italian air raid 
had come. 


But it hadn’t. Overhead one of 
Haile Selassie’s planes circled in token 
of Demara, chief day of the Maskal 
feast. Cannon shots opened the cele- 
brations. 


That afternoon the King of Kings, in 
tan sun-helmet and gold-brocaded cape, 
sat under a scarlet canopy in St. 
George’s Square. In driving rain, thou- 
sands of his warriors paraded, danced 
and boasted of their prowess in battle. 
They quoted a proverb: If rain 
quenches the Maskal fires, the people 
shall have good luck throughout the 
year. 

In their war hop, tribesmen thrust 
their spears dangerously close to the 
Italian Minister’s bemedalled chest. 
One warrior cried: “I killed ten at 


; 
, 
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Ethiopia’s Armies 


Adowa!” Guards pushed him to the 
background. 


SLavES: At the Emperor’s feet other 
fighters rolled in the mud. “We are 
your slaves, your dogs!” court cham- 
berlains lashed them to a frenzy with 
long black whips: ‘We shall die for 
you even as you shall die for your 
country!” 


Many chiefs put pressure on Haile 
Selassie to declare a general mobili- 
zation; but he dreaded this move, fear- 
ing that unruly warriors would attack 
Italians and give Mussolini the excuse 
he wanted to start hostilities. 


Strategists said the Ethiopians 
would retire slowly, wearing the in- 
vaders down with guerilla warfare. 
They might make one exception in the 
north, now quickly drying up. They 
thought the Italians might launch a 
drive from Sittana, Eritrea, on Gon- 
dar and the Lake Tana district (see 
map, page 7). In this sector the Ethi- 
opians dug trenches and huge elephant 
pits designed to trap tanks. 

In Addis Ababa, now on a war basis, 
the Emperor tightened discipline. He 
saw the need of this after guards let 
five lions escape from his private zoo. 
Before machine-guns felled them, the 
beasts killed a soldier, two horses, and 
a dozen sheep. 


That night Haile Selassie copied a 
trick of Harun-al-Rashid. Like the 
Caliph of Bagdad he donned beggar’s 
rags and went among the people to get 
the low-down on their feelings. Then 
he tried to get into his palace. 

At the first gate the sentry arrested 


him and held him until he had proved 
his identity. The same happened at 
two other entrances. But at the fourth 
he talked his way past the guard. The 
first three men received decorations. 
Of the fourth, correspondents cabled 
“he almost lost his head.” 


WARNING: Haile Selassie found slight 
comfort in the knowledge that the 
League had finally taken a definite step 
toward sanctions in case of war. The 
Council—after failure of its Commit- 
tee of Five to settle the dispute—in- 
voked Paragraph 4 of the Covenant’s 
Article XV. This means: 

1—The Council will draft and publish 
a report listing recommendations for 
final settlement. 

2—If either litigant resorts to vio- 
lence within three months of the re- 
port’s publication, he automatically de- 
clares war on all other League mem- 
bers. 

But to make the “state of war” ef- 
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fective—by imposing sanctions—the 
Council’s thirteen members must vote 
unanimously. Moreover, they must 
agree on the nature of penalties to be 
imposed—-moral, economic or military. 

France probably would oppose mili- 
tary action; she needs millions for de- 
fense, but can’t spare a mechanized 
mule for aggression. Poland, which 
might gain through German and Italian 
support, possibly would stand for noth- 
ing stronger than moral sanctions. 

Twelve years to the day after Ethio- 
pia had joined the League, the peace 
parliament adjourned, subject to an 
SOS call. It would reconvene at a 
moment’s notice should guns “go off of 
their own accord”—as Mussolini said 
they might—in Africa. ¥ 

In such a case, diplomatists divined, 
the Italians would cover themselves 
with honor by capturing Adowa and 
invading other sections of northern 
Ethiopia. Then the Duce, like a true 
Christian Caesar, would submit to arbi- 
tration. 

Such speculation didn’t visibly affect 
Eduard Benes, Assembly President, 
when he sent the delegates home Sat- 
urday: “We all agree we have done 
everything to safeguard peace. This 


,GRAND-HOTEL 


siete ga hee 
we RESTAURANT. 


Main Street in Addis Ababa 

Assembly may become historic .. .” 
Monday Dr. Benes returned to 
Prague. As he stepped off the train, 
a dog belonging to the Czech minister 
to Vienna bit him. After treatment 
against hydrophobia. Dr. Benes ex- 

pected to go to his Summer estate. 


APPEAL: Last week Mussolini stopped 
driving his car 90 miles an hour over 
country roads long enough to repre- 
sent his nine portfolios—of the total 
fifteen—at the Cabinet’s third meeting 
in eight days. 

Then in a communique he anncunced 
that Italy, unless forced out, would re- 
main in the League. But reports of 
general Ethiopian mobilization, he 
warned, put the Italian colonies in 
grave and immediate danger. Action 
must continue to protect them. 

At the same time the Duce appealed 
directly to the British public. It “must 
know that so far as British interests 
in Africa are concerned Italian 
policy does not contemplate ... any 
clashes.” 

Going over the heads of the League 
the Italian communique made it plain 
Mussolini would welcome arbitration 
outside Geneva channels—which means 
secret bartering. 
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In reality, such arbitration went on 
last week. From chancellery to chan- 
cellery, code messages flashed into the 
padded cells where Foreign Affairs ex- 
perts beat brains trying to visualize 
Europe ten years hence. 


In London, Winston Churchill took 
the long range view in a public speech. 
He sounded a friendly warning to his 
countrymen and to the Duce: 


“The day will come when Italy will 
be grateful to an old friend like Britain 
for helping to keep her out of what 
might be a deadly trap. There are pow- 
ers in Europe who would be quite glad 
to see Italy get in a thoroughly com- 
promised and dependent position. We 
are not one of them.” 

The wartime First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty said “some powers,” but he 
meant one—Germany. Looking into 
the future, he saw Mussolini crushed, 
and Italy writhing under the lava of 
red anarchy. Through the sulphurous 
mists rode a mighty Hitler, bidding for 
power over Europe. 

Hunt: The Memel voting (see page 
14) last week shifted attention mo- 


mentarily from the threat of impend- 
ing war to an equal menace to peace. In 
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East Prussia, Premier Julius Goem- 
boes of Hungary—as friendly to Hitle, 
as he is to Mussolini—went “hunting” 
with Wilhelm Goering, Nazi No. 2, and 
Foreign Minister Josef Beck of Poland. 
Later he visited Hitler in Berlin. 

These meetings revived speculation 
on a possible Germany-Polish-Hungar- 
ian bloc that might enjoy Italy’s sup- 
port against Russia and the Little En 
tente. 

A Frenchman had been busy hunt- 
ing, too. At Geneva, Pierre Laval dis- 
illusioned those who thought he had 
promised Mussolini full support in th: 
African venture. Not only did the 
French Premier stand pat behind Sir 
Samuel Hoare—he tried to strike 
bargain with Britain. But his efforts 
to pry Downing Street loose from its 
noncommittal Continental policy fell 
flat. 

Sir Samuel reiterated his Geneva 
declaration: Britain stood firmly for 
“collective resistance against all acts 
of unprovoked aggression.” But he 
made it plain this policy could not 
cover negative action—such as failure 
to fulfill treaty terms (German re- 
armament). Furthermore, “there may 
be degrees of culpability” in the case 
of aggression. Germany might, some 
day, have right on her side. 

The snub plunged Paris into gloom 
Chauvinists saw another blow at the 
Versailles Treaty. 

The British were too busy to worry 
about this. They saw the Empire's life 
at stake and prepared for the worst. 
In London 7,000 civilians formed an ai 
raid relief corps. The Boot and Shor 
Union stopped work on hundreds 
thousands of shoes ordered by the 
Italian Army. Messages supporting th: 
Mother Country came from all parts 
of the Empire. 

The Admiralty let contracts for 21 
warships, to cost some $50,000,000. In 
the Mediterranean, H.M.S. Hood and 
Renown quietly slipped from Gibraltar 
to Egyptian waters. Warships and 
troops concentrated at Aden. 

The Suez Canal Co. affirmed it would 
keep the cut open. But British ship- 
ping through the Mediterranean took 
out heavy war risk insurance. Three 
firms—the Prince, Silver and Java- 
New York lines—rerouted their vessels 
around the Cape of Good Hope. 


WATER: Despite omens, Mussolini 
continued to reinforce his legions 
Eritrea and Somaliland. Some 250,0( 
men awaited the order to advance 
army that could fight any conquerors 
campaign so long as it had enough 
spaghetti ... and water. 

The ships that went through Suez 
laden to the scuppers with men, guns, 
ammunition, food and materials, als‘ 
carried thousands of tanks of acqua 
potabile. The dry season that would 
allow the Duce’s cohorts to launch 
their assault on the roof of Africa would 
also deprive them of drinking water. 

That the assault would come soon 
they felt sure. Another rainy season 
starts in January. 
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TOUR: President Takes to the Road to Resell the 


New Deal; His Samples: Farm Income, Relief, Defense 


“Ride with Roosevelt” last week-end 
became the byword of Democratic 
politicians from Washington to San 
Diego. 

Across the continent roared a special 
train carrying the President on what 
amounted to his first campaign tour 
for 1936. Along the route, messengers 
prought telegrams from political hitch- 
hikers—Governors, Congressmen, and 
lesser lights who wanted the prestige 
of crossing their States in the Presi- 
dent’s company. Marvin McIntyre, a 
Presidential secretary, wired back ap- 
provals or tactful refusals. 

Each time the train stopped near a 
State line, politicians swarmed off and 
others clambored aboard. But in Ken- 
tucky, Gov. Ruby Laffoon and his 
friend Thomas S. Rhea snubbed the 
Roosevelt invitation. In last month’s 
primary election the Administration 
had given tacit support to Rhea’s op- 
ponent for the Governorship. 

Further west, the Roosevelt secreta- 
riat broke into a sweat. Someone had 
neglected to send an invitation to Gov. 
Richard Kirman of Nevada. A last- 
minute telegram fixed things. 


Trip: Hitch-hikers found Mr. Roose- 
velt at home in “The Robert Peary”— 
an air-conditioned, radio-equipped, pri- 
vate car, divided into five bedrooms, a 
dining room,. and an observation plat- 
form. With him was Mrs. Roosevelt— 
accompanying him on a long trip for 
the first time since he became Presi- 
dent. 

In other cars rode several Roosevelt 
friends, a staff of secretaries and aides, 
photographers, radio men, reporters, 
and Harry Hopkins and Harold Ickes, 
rival work-relief bosses. 

All along the line, bunting draped 
sooty station sheds. Brass bands 
tooted: “Happy Days Are Here Again.” 
Crowds cheered noisily. At most stops 
the President interrupted conferences 
or speech-writing to appear on the back 
platform. Occasionally Mrs. Roosevelt 
pinch-hit for him. 

At Council Bluffs, Iowa, a matronly 
woman eyed the President archly, then 
sang out: “Hello, Big Boy. I’m a 
widow.” 

For the most part, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
back-platform routine varied little. He 
smiled, praised local political figures, 
and remarked on improving conditions. 
His favorite greeting: “I can tell by the 
looks on your faces that times are 
better than they were three years ago.” 


Stumpine: No one on the train—and 
few off—doubted that the Roosevelt 
“pleasure trip” to the Coast was actual- 
ly a high-powered campaign tour. In 
the little Nebraska town of Fremont, 
the tour’s political nature became ob- 
vious. There the President turned a 
Solemn face to 15,000 farm folk clus- 
tered about the train. As he lashed 


out in defense of his agricultural poli- 
cies, a microphone carried his voice to 
the entire West. 

“The record is there to prove the 
case—an increase of $1,000,000,000 in 
farm cash income in 1933 over 1932; 
$1,900,0000,000 increase in 1934 over 
1932, and an estimated $2,400,000,000 
increase in 1935 over 1932.” 

As to AAA’s constitutionality: “I 
like to think that agricultural adjust- 
ment is an expression, in concrete form, 
of the human rights those farmer 
patriots sought to win when they stood 


near Los Angeles, the other for the 
San Diego Exposition. Then his sched- 
ule called for a three-week cruise back 
to Washington by way of the Panama 
Canal. On his first day out the Presi- 
dent would focus his binoculars on air- 
planes, submarines, and warships in a 
two-hour mimic battle—the largest in 
American naval history. 

Earlier in the week the President had 
given the first word of this monster 
naval demonstration. To temper the an- 
nouncement, he made a surprise bid 
for worldwide cooperation in limiting 
naval armaments: The United States 
did not wish to enter a naval race. It 
would maintain all existing treaties. 
But if other powers broke their agree- 
ments, then this country stood ready to 
meet their challenge. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Mrs. Roosevelt Makes a Button-Hole-in-One 


at the bridge at Concord ... and when 
they perpetuated these ideals by the 
adoption of the Constitution.” 

Monday Mr. Roosevelt stood in Ne- 
vada beside the world’s hugest pile of 
concrete—the $165,000,000 Boulder 
Dam. In a nationally broadcast dedi- 
cation speech, he cited the “20th Cen- 
tury Marvel” as proof that government 
spending is useful: 

“Such expenditures on all these 
works, great and small, flow out to 
many beneficiaries. They revive other 
and more remote industries .. . Money 
is put in circulation . . . Credit is ex- 
panded.” He felt the time had come for 
industry to “bear the principal respon- 
sibility” for recovery’s advancement. 


Suips: On his train again, Mr. Roose- 
velt bent over the text of two more 
speeches—one for Hollywood Bowl, 


Twenty-four hours previously, Lon- 
don dispatches had hinted at a possible 
British spurt in warship building to 
meet the Italian threat in Mediterra- 
nean waters. 


LABOR: Quiet Coal Strike Gave 
Both Sides a Restful Vacation 


In Washington’s luxurious Shoreham 
Hotel, Edward F. McGrady last week 
puffed excitedly through a stack of ci- 
gars. On the tall Assistant Labor Sec- 
retary shoulders (see page 28) lay a 
hard job: mediation of a soft-coal strike 
in 28 States, affecting 400,000 miners 
and their 2,000,000 dependents. 

Congress had given the new Guffey 
Coal Board no power of intervention, 
unless both sides asked help. In this 
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case miners and operators chose to do 
their own bargaining. 

Only McGrady and the rival negotia- 
tors seemed to worry. Out in the min- 
ing country—from Pennsylvania west- 
ward to the coast and southward to Ala- 
bama—strikers and owners simply took 
a restful vacation. 

In April the industry’s wage contract 
had expired. Five strike postpone- 
ments kept workers at the pits into 
September. Quietly, operators stored 
up 41,200,000 tons, enough to stoke the 
nation’s furnaces at least 53 days. Own- 
ers last week failed to show their usual 
defiance. They made no attempt to 
put scabs in the abandoned shafts. 


war. Soon the subcommittee yielded to 
a sub-subcommittee of four. 

In a seventh-floor hotel room—for 
three talkative days—Charles O’Neill 
and L. T. Putnam, representing the 
operators, alternately glowered and 
beamed at Philip Murray and Van A. 
Bitner, union officials. Outside, John 
L. Lewis, veteran United Mine Workers 
president, stood like Gibraltar for 9 
cents: ‘Take it or leave it.” Wrathfully 
he assailed “this thumb-twiddling talk- 
fest.” 

The fourth day negotiators lunched 
behind locked doors and hammered to- 
ward a compromise. At 7 P. M. the two 
operators surrendered: Pieceworkers 








KEYSTONE 


John L. Lewis: When He Said 9 Cents He Meant It 


Miners didn’t seem to care, either. 
On the telephone Harry L. Hopkins, 
Relief Administrator, gave McGrady 
good news for the strikers: “The Ad- 
ministration’s policy is not to let people 
starve.’”’ No serious disorders marred 
the calmest—and largest—walkout in 
American coal-mining history. 

Early in the negotiations, bargainers 
agreed on most of the issues: 

For ‘“‘dead work’’—cleaning rock and shoring 
walls—a 10 per cent increase. Strikers had de- 
manded 20 per cent. 

Rn Fg old weekly schedule of 35 hours, no 

- For men working by the hour—two-thirds of the 

miners—50 cents more per day. 

On tonnage-rates—affecting the other 
one-third—hagglers reached a dead- 
lock. Pre-strike pay allowed 69 cents 
per ton. The union asked a 15 cent 
raise; they came down to 9. Operators 
offered 6 and went up to 714. There 
both sides stood pat, despite McGrady’s 
prodding. 

Wearily the 200 delegates shifted the 
buck to a committee of 56. The 56 
tussled for a while, then let a subcom- 
mittee of sixteen take over the word- 


would get their 9 cent increase. Prom- 
ise of Federal relief for strikers had 
helped to break the employers’ resist- 
ance. Only a handful of Virginia and 
Tennessee operators stood out. They 
demanded a 40 per cent lower differ- 
ential than their Appalachian com- 
petitors. 

But victory brought miners no flood 
of wealth: their new annual income will 
average $910. 


LOCAL: Office Worker Gives a Union 
A Dose of Its Own Picketing Medicine 


An office clerk last week fed a labor 
union some of its own medicine. 

In Paterson, N. J., Charles Vigorito 
and John Tavano—officials of Local 
1733, Federation of Dyers, Printers, 
Finishers, and Bleachers of America— 
had fired Patricia Cramer ‘to cut ex- 
penses.” Straightway Miss Cramer 
trudged up and down before the union’s 
doors with a placard: CHARLES VIGORITO 
AND JOHN TAVANO ARE UNFAIR TO OR- 


GANIZED LABOR. 
Darkly Miss Cramer hinted at the 





real reason for her discharge: She had 
talked about joining the Office Workers 
Union. 


ROOSEVELTS: President Seeks 
Pastoral Advice on Lay Problems 


Early last week mail-boxes of clergy- 
men throughout the nation contained 
letters marked: The White House. 

Mr. Roosevelt wanted the ministers 
to advise him how “our government 
can better serve our people.” He in- 
vited churchmen to write him about 
the problems of their communities. 

Clergymen—friendly, neutral, or 
boiling mad—sat down to ponder their 
replies. 

The Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, editor of 
America—Catholic weekly—announced: 
“I am delighted that the President has 
appealed to the clergymen for advice. 
They will be able to give him much en- 
lightenment.” 

The Rev. Dr. John Timothy Stone, 
Chicago Presbyterian, offered a substi- 
tute for letter-writing: “What I am 
going to do for the President is to pray 
for him .. . It is the President’s busi- 
ness to know how to run the nation, 
and not the clergy.” 

Dr. David M. Steele, Philadelphia 
Episcopalian, sent an “open”’ letter to 
the White House—and to the press: 
“The only help I can render you... 
or myself is to vote for the next Re- 
publican who, by the grace of God, 
shall be nominated.” ~- 

Three days after the President’s re- 
quest, strange news came out of Ke- 
nosha, Wis. There an unnamed minister, 
rummaging through his files, found a 
letter written last March by Gov. Philip 
F. La Follette. Addressed to the clergy 
of the State, the note bore strong re- 
semblance to last week’s White House 
query broadcast by the nation’s press. 
Only the Roosevelt letters to Wisconsin 
showed marked differences. Typical 
comparisons between La _ Follette’s 
message and the White House letters 


received outside of Wisconsin: 
LA FOLLETTE ROOSEVELT 


Your high calling brings Your high calling | 


you into intimate daily 
contact not only with your 
parishioners, but with peo- 
ple generally in your com- 
munity. I am sure also 
that you see the critical 
problems of your people 
with wise and sympathetic 
understanding. 


As I face the heavy re- 
sponsibilities of the gover- 
nor, I am turning to repre- 
sentative clergymen for 
advice, help and counsel, 
feeling confident that no 
group can give more ac- 
curate or unbiased views. 


you into intimate <« 
contact not only with 
own parishioners, but ’ 
people generally in 
community. I am 
you see the proble 
your people with wise : 
sympathetic underst 
ing. 


Because of the grave 
sponsibilities of my 

I am turning to 1 
sentative clergymer 
counsel and advice. fe¢ 
confidence that no 

can give more accurate or 
unbiased views. 


No comment came from the White 
House or the President’s special train. 


At Madison, Wisconsin’s capital, Gov- 
ernor La Follette answered questions 
mildly: “I am very happy that my 
material may be used by anyone if it 
serves the same general purpose.” 


® Stephen Early, all packed to go a- 
touring with President Roosevelt last 
week, looked dismally at the pile of 
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work on his desk. The White House 
press secretary got himself a new as- 
sistant. 

For the job he picked his old friend, 
William D. Hassett, tall, graying news- 
paper man. Hassett will know how to 
handle baffling questions’ relayed 
through wild-eyed reporters by imag- 
inative editors. In the capital he served 
The Associated Press and The Wash- 
ington Post for many years. He spent 
three more as London correspondent 
for The Philadelphia Ledger. From 
Ireland—in the early post-war years of 
the independence struggle—he filled 
American front pages with hair-raising 
cables about bloody civil strife. 


* Back from Hyde Park for a few days 
in Washington, the Presidential family 
found electricians digging in the main 
White House kitchen. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
meals had to come off a stove in a 
third-floor room, while workmen down- 
stairs tugged at ultra-modern electri- 
cal ranges. Not until early December 
will the White House have its full 
equipment of new kitchén gadgets, in- 
cluding a “‘thermotainer” to keep dish- 
es piping hot for 150 guests, 


MINT: Government Finds Mary 
O’Reilly Is Too Good to Lose 


In 1905 Mary O’Reilly got a job as 
clerk with the United States Mint. For 
nineteen years her quiet charm, genius 
for details, and ironclad memory made 
her the mint’s one indispensable worker. 
Congress in 1924 gave her the specially- 
created office of Assistant Director. 


This year she faced compulsory re- 
tirement after her 70th birthday Oct. 
14. Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau didn’t see how the mint could run 
without her. Last week the President 
issued an executive order: Miss O’Reil- 
ly will sit at her flat-topped, flower- 
covered desk in Washington at least 
another year. 


Ex-Governor Nellie Tayloe Ross of 
Wyoming holds the title of Mint Di- 
rector—largely an honorary job. Like 
her male predecessors, Mrs. Ross rarely 
comes in contact with money laws, 
coining practice, or mint operation. 
For the past eleven years Mary O’Reil- 
ly has been the mint’s real overseer. 


None of her associates can remember 
seeing Miss O’Reilly consult the files to 
dig out the answer to an inquiry. In 
her encyclopedic memory, data piles up 
in neat catalogues. 

A statistician or research-worker 
may telephone her: 

“About those 25-cent pieces people 
are always turning in as counterfeits 
—when were they issued?” 

Miss O’Reilly flashes back: “From 
1916 to 1933 inclusive. Hermon Atkins 
MacNeil designed the coin. The raised 
date at the bottom kept wearing off 
through constant handling.” 

Pigeonhole minds often betray color- 
less personalities. But Miss O’Reilly— 
whose white hair, parted in the middle, 
flows back in soft waves—has modesty 
and grace to match her superb memo- 


ry. She looks like the portrait of 
Whistler’s Mother. 

In her room at the Hay-Adams 
House, tidy little Washington hotel, 
Miss O’Reilly spends her spare time 
reading. Her job is her only hobby: 
“Life without work does not even re- 
motely interest me.” 

She has one aversion—publicity. Last 
week she gave her first personal press 
interview in 30 years of active Treas- 
ury service. 


BUDGET: Nation Gets Executive 
Pledge: No New Taxes Next Year 


Last month with his pronouncement 
of a “breathing spell for business,” 
President Roosevelt allayed conserva- 
tive fears. To newspaper men he ex- 


plained: He was now in the business 
of quieting jittery nerves. 
Last Sunday Mr. Roosevelt proffered 





have frequently been voiced ... to the 
effect that heavy increases in taxation 
will be required to balance the budget 
and retire our public debt. The under- 
lying tax structure of the government 
is now stronger than ever before in our 
history, and as normal business re- 
turns, will produce revenues adequate 
for all essential purposes. The prevail- 
ing rate of recovery points to the speedy 
decline of Federal expenditures for 
emergency activities. The 1937 budget 
is now being prepared with a view to 
sharply decreasing the spread between 
income and outgo ... the Federal Gov- 
ernment... will not need new taxes or 
increased rates in existing taxes.” 

The new figures place probable 1936 
expenditures at $7,752,332,000, a de- 
crease of $768,081,609 from earlier 
estimates. Materially improved eco- 
nomic conditions are boosting revenues 
—the government should take in $478,- 
444,501 more receipts than expected in 
the original budget. 


HARRIS & EWING 


Miss Mary O'Reilly: The Mint Can’t Do Without Her 


business and the country another seda- 
tive: Through Budget Director Daniel 
W. Bell he announced that the govern- 
ment would not impose new taxes or 
boost existing levies during the 1936 
fiscal year; lessened spending and in- 
creased revenues would slash over a 
billion from the deficit projected in the 
Jan. 3 budget. 

Further, the President gave promises 
for which Right Wingers had long 
clamored: An eventual balanced budg- 
et and diminution of government re- 
lief spending. 

Revised budget figures and the Presi- 
dent’s message occupied almost seven 
columns of newspaper space. But read- 
ers found ample cheer in just one 
paragraph: 

“Erroneous and gloomy predictions 


Proudly the President pointed out 
that the prospective 1936 deficit of $3,- 
281,982,660 ($1,246,526,110 below earli- 
er estimates) would be less than the 
current year’s actual $3,575,357,963 
deficit. Conclusion: The public debt on 
June 30, 1936, would be $30,723,619,346 
as against the $34,238,023,656 anticipat- 
ed in January. 

Two Ifs menace the President’s tax 
promises: 

1—Revenue expectations depend on 
continued collection of AAA process- 
ing taxes. If the courts sustain at- 
tacks against these levies, new sources 
of revenue to pay farm benefits will 
have to be found. 

2—The revised deficit stands only if 
“no new items of expenditure are add- 
ed to the year’s program as set forth 
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in this summation.” Uneasily the Pres- 
ident awaits convocation of Congress 
in January. Slated for prompt consid- 
eration is immediate payment of vet- 
erans’ $2,000,000,000 bonus. 


NRA: U. S. Keeps Staff of 2,760 
To Teach Business Self-Control 


Since June, Washington correspond- 
ents rarely have given the Blue Eagle 
a thought. At that time Franklin 
Roosevelt eyed what little the Supreme 
Court had left of NRA’s authority and 
promised he would pare down its giant 
force of 5,400 to a “skeleton staff” for 
compiling records. 

Last week the Washington bureaus of 
a few vigorously Republican news- 
papers received a press release that 
made the skeleton seem pleasantly 
plump. The NRA, it showed, still em- 
ployed 2,760, at salaries totaling $7,- 
000,000 a year—to write obituaries of 
dead codes. Moreover 71 of the workers 
drew pay of more than $6,700 a year. 


Senator William H. King, verbose, 
NRA-baiting Democrat from Utah, had 
wangled the figures from the Adminis- 
tration. From him they got to Harry J. 
Brown, fellow Utahan and publicity 
chief for the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Then Brown sent the news “to 
a selected group of correspondents” 
with the assurance that “it will be ex- 
clusive in your territory.” The GOP 
papers played up the story. But Demo- 
cratic press agents snickered at their 
rivals’ publicity tactics: Imagine giving 
an anti-New Deal story only to papers 
whose readers are already anti-New 
Deal! 


: euabann 
Senator Wm. H. King: 
He’s Still After the NRA 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
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Hugh Johnson and Donald Richberg: Ex-NRA Big Guns Take Retrospective Pot Shots 


SELF-CONTROL: Two days later, some 
200 reporters—a near-record—jammed 
President Roosevelt’s oval office for his 
only Washington press conference of 
the month. To a question about NRA, 
the President replied: NRA needed all 
the workers a while longer to gather 
statistics and make studies of post- 
NRA business conditions. 

Thus far, he rejoiced, figures showed 
90 per cent of American industry still 
observes NRA standards. If business 
continued to behave, he could drop his 
plans for reviving some kind of govern- 
ment regulation next year. 

Then he appointed as “Coordinator 
for Industrial Cooperation,’ George L. 
Berry, long his friend and for two years 
a holder of semi-important New Deal 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Ordered Federal Trade Commission to inves- 
tigate mounting food prices. 

Approved allotments totaling $321,588,412 
for work-relief projects. 

Promised that New Deal agencies— if ‘“‘such 
agencies are to become established branch- 
es of the Government’’—will be placed un- 
der Civil Service Commission when its lists 
of eligible candidates are brought up to 
date. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Bituminous Coal Commission’s chairman, 
Charles F. Hosford jr., announced it would 
soon formulate the code of fair competi- 
tion provided for in the Guffey Coal Sta- 
bilization Act. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Director of Investigation Hoover announced 
Justice Department would start@a drive 
against rackets comparable to its success- 
ful campaign against violent crime. 

Labor Secretary Perkins announced an / 
gust factory employment increase of 2 
per cent and payroll of 6.7 per cent. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Sept. 26) 
$59,058,295. 
$124,661,084. 


Receipts 
Expenditures 
Balance $1,817,679, 368. 
Deficit, fiscal year $816,398,021.7 
PRS I Hs bxeecesdb oceans < $29,429,679,162.2 


posts. Berry, a conservative Tennes- 
sean who was for 23 years president of 
the International Pressmen’s Union, 
will encourage business, labor, and pub- 
lic to cooperate voluntarily along NRA 
lines. 


Ecuoes: While Washington specu- 
lated on the future, two voices from 
NRA’s tumultuous past sounded off. In 
New York, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, about 
to quit as city WPA director, roared 
“friendly criticism’ of the New Deal. 
To him the work-relief program was 
“bunk’’; the sure route to prosperity lay 
in “return to NRA principles.” 

And in Washington, Donald Richberg 
broke silence for the first time since h« 
resigned as NRA boss last June. He 
had predicted “chaos” would follow 
NRA’s decline. Last week, in his tiny, 
paneled law office across Jackson Place 
from the White House, he seemed mel- 
lower. “There hasn’t been any chaos,” 
he admitted. ‘“‘We are in a tide of im- 
proving business . Also the NRA 
itself developed collective thinking and 
acting that made it possible for busi- 
nessmen to... carry on their stand- 
ards.” 

a 


NEUTRALITY: The _ President 
Defines Implements of War 


In time of war, nations fight with 
raw materials—cotton, scrap iron, and 
coal—as well as with bayonets, g4s, 
and guns. 

Last August, Congress passed the 
Neutrality Act. Manufacturers of ‘“im- 
plements of war’ would have to regis- 
ter with the government. Until Feb. 
29, 1936, the President could lay an 
embargo on all contraband assigned to 
belligerent powers. 

Peace advocates wanted to know: 
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What constitutes an “implement of 
war’? Last week Mr. Roosevelt issued 
a list of prohibitive exports compiled 
by his new Munitions Control Board: 


Rifles, carbines, revolvers, and automatic pistols 
over .265 caliber. Machine-guns, automatic rifles, 
machine pistols of all calibers; howitzers, guns 
and mortars of all calibers—and all parts of same; 
ammunition for the above; grenades, bombs, tor- 
pedoes and mines, filled or unfilled, and apparatus 
for their use or discharge. Tanks, military armored 
vehicles and armored trains. Vessels of war of all 
kinds. Aircraft of all kinds, designed, intended 
and adapted for war purposes. Aerial gun mounts 
and frames, etc. and parts of same, including 
aircraft engines. Livens’ projectors and flame 
throwers. Mustard gas, lewisite, ethyldichlorarsine 
and methlydichlorarsine. 

No raw materials figured in the ban. 
Government legal experts had advised 
against stretching the language of the 
Act beyond specific war machinery. 
Pacifists wagged mournful heads. If 
war comes to Ethiopia, for example, 
American metal coffins shipped to Italy 
may melt down into bullets and shells 


against Haile Selassie’s tribal legions, 
* 
LEGION: 


Without a Course in Economics 


Veterans Want Bonus 


Last Spring’s Bonus Battle left 
American Legionnaires with a high- 
powered grudge against one curly- 
headed, pink-cheeked Representative 
from Texas. Wright Patman’s bill, 
jammed through Congress, demanded 
payment of the veterans’ $2,200,000,000 
with inflated greenbacks. The Presi- 
dent wrote a large NO. Senators, wary 
of padded money, backed his veto, and 
sent the Texan’s proposal to the grave- 
yard for dead bonus measures. Last 
week the Legion, full of grief against 
Patman, invaded St. Louis for its an- 
nual jamboree and a solid whack at 
inflation. 


Biow-OrF: Before they got at Pat- 
man, the veterans blew off plenty of 
steam. First 70,000 of them paraded 
for nine hours. The Iowa delegation 
marched with 20-foot green cornstalks. 
For drum-major, Floridians had a beau- 
ty-contest winner, with trench helraet, 
minute bathing suit, and baby alligator. 
Tennesseans strode in tattered war 
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Legionary Shenangans Blocked St. Louis Traffic 


uniforms, stained with mud from 
French battlefields. 

Then the convention, in the gigantic 
Municipal Auditorium, entered its an- 
nual tussle with a big-army, anti-Red, 
strictly American program. Against 
communism especially, the Legion vol- 
leyed and thundered. It went on record 
for immediate deporting of alien agi- 
tators, withdrawal of recognition for 
Soviet Russia, and compulsory finger- 
printing of all American citizens. 

Outside, as well as inside the con- 
vention hall, delegates used up steam. 
They lifted automobiles off the street 
and deposited them on the sidewalk. 
They threw water-bombs and telephone 
books from hotel windows. They blew 
whistles, banged cowbells, and kept 
liquor-stores open far past legal clos- 
ing time. 


Pay-Orr: But the veterans had 
enough energy left for Patman. 

On the convention’s last day came 
the crucial issue: What bonus policy 
would the Legion endorse for 1936? 


Rising to defend his inflation theories, 


Patman—a wartime machine-gunner— 
struggled against an uproar of boos 
and hisses. Commander Frank N. Bel- 
grano Jr. broke a table with his gavel, 
trying to keep order. The bespectacled 
Congressman sat down. 

Emphatically the Legion voted to 
squash the bonus-via-inflation idea. In 
effect the adopted resolution said: Pay 
us the bonus—in cash. Forget theories 
of finance and currency—just pay us. 


Cueers: Another machine-gunner got 
cheers instead of catcalls. On the sec- 
ond ballot for new national commander, 
Legionnaires stampeded to J. Ray 
Murphy, 235-pound Iowa veteran. 

Murphy brings varied talents to his 
new job. He grew up behind the plough. 
At Iowa State he made a prodigious 
record as athlete and student. In 
France he wore a captain’s double sil- 
ver bars. In his home-town—Ida Grove 
—he thrives on his law practice and 
buys butter, milk, and eggs from fellow- 
Legionnaires to help them pay their 
dues. In church he lifts his clear, bell- 
like voice in tenor solos. 
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Legionnaires Parade for Nine Hours—70,000 Strong 
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LITHUAN IA: Complex Ballots in Memel Election 


Drive Citizens to Tears and Germans to Angry Protest 


Even the houses in Memel tell visitors 
the territory is alien to the nation that 
governs it. The red-brick, slate-roofed 
dwellings are German. They contrast 
sharply with the white stucco cities 
and thatch-roofed log villages of Lith- 
uania. 

This Teutonic predominance made 
last week’s Landtag (Diet) election a 
subject of international alarm. Hitler 
had announced repeatedly that the 
Reich must regain the 943 square miles 
the Allies handed over to Lithuania 
after the war. A fraudulent vote or a 
few shootings would give him an ex- 
cuse to speed the homecoming. Into 
Memel streamed vigilant representa- 
tives of Britain, France, and Italy. 


Feup: Lithuanian irregulars seized 
Memel in 1923, dislodging French 
troops in the territory. The following 
year the Allies blessed the coup but 
forced Lithuania to concede Memel a 
large measure of local autonomy. 


Germans claim Lithuania welshed on 
her agreement. They charge officials 
jailed four German members of the 
Landtag, enabling the Lithuanian mi- 
nority to absent itself and prevent a 
quorum. They complain about numer- 
ous dismissals of German teachers. 


Lithuanians retort: The Diet mem- 


8 
Ra 


bers went to jail for treason; German 
teachers taught pupils to despise Lithu- 
ania; Berlin seeks to ruin the Baltic 
State by an economic boycott. 


RioT: Voters trooped to the polls last 
week to replace the 1932 Diet in which 
Germans won 24, Lithuanians 5 seats. 
Lithuanian officials had devised a com- 
plicated election system which Germans 
promptly dubbed a frame-up. Every 
voter got a book of 187 tickets, each 
bearing the name of one candidate. The 
elector was supposed to tear out 29 
tickets—representing total Diet mem- 
bership—place them in an envelope and 
hand them to an official. 


This process, scheduled for comple- 
tion in ten minutes, confused many il- 
literate peasants. Some remained in 
the booths three hours, then emerged 
weeping. Gov. Viadas Kurkauskas him- 
self required thirteen minutes. 


In Juknaicai, a small village 37 miles 
south of Memel City, crowds became 
enraged at the delays. They wrecked 
the polling places, beat election officials, 
and injured three policemen. 

The slow voting compelled authorities 
to extend balloting another day. They 
also ordered a new poll at Juknaicai. 
Results, they disclosed, would be an- 
nounced late this week. Neutral cor- 


Memel in 1923: Lithuanian Troops Marched in and Took Possession 


respondents predicted another smash- 
ing German triumph. 

To add excitement to the second-day 
vote on Monday came news from East 
Prussia. At Landesburg—75 miles 
from the Memel border—Hitler re- 
viewed German troops. 


CHINA: Four Powers Maneuver 


Quietly for Strategic Province 


On inside pages the world press last 
week carried a report picked up from 
Rengo, semi-official Japanese news 
agency. It announced Gen. Shen Shi- 
tsai, Governor of Sinkiang, had ar- 
ranged to cut the Province loose from 
China and turn it into the Turkestan 
Soviet Republic. A denial next day 
from Moscow’s Tass agency rated only 
a paragraph in one New York news- 
paper. 

Yet the stories referred to a secret 
international feud that may produce 
front page streamers of the future. Its 
present by-products are_ treachery, 
murder, and civil war. In Sinkiang’s 
400,000 square miles of stifling pink 
deserts and snow-laden mountains, 
agents of Britain, China, the Soviet 
Union and Japan see the prize political 
plum of inner Asia. 


IMPORTANCE: Sinkiang (Chinese Tur- 
kestan) holds gold, copper, oil and coal, 
and monopolizes Chinese jade produc- 
tion. Fruit and grain thrive in its 
occasional river valleys and fertile 
oases. Cotton, camel and sheep wool, 
and sheep intestines—for sausage cas- 
ings—comprise its principal exports. 

Their total value—some $7,000,000 
annually—would hardly stir such inter- 
est in distant foreign offices. Neither 
would the province’s potential wealth. 
Sinkiang’s real importance is strategic 
It borders India, Tibet, China, Outer 
Mongolia, and the Soviet Union (see 
map). 

Britons, who sway Tibetan politics 
know a Communist Sinkiang would 
threaten India. Nanking Government 
officials nurse similar fears for China. 
Reds in other Chinese provinces have 
fought Nanking for eight years. A Red 
State in Sinkiang, which Manchus con- 
quered after three bloody centuries, 
might expand to include all China. 

But the Soviet Union also covets con- 
trol of Sinkiang to safeguard Siberia 
and the trans-Caspian region. Tokyo 
militarists want it, too. They dream of 
combining it with a Nipponized Outer 
Mongolia and Manchukuo into a vast 
realm that would dominate the entire 
continent. 


INTRIGUE: In Sinkiang the four rivals 
bribe and wheedle 2,000,000 Chinese, 
Moslems, Turkis, Kazaks, Tungans, and 
Mongols and assorted tribes. Seven 
years ago, Yang Tseng-hsin got 4 
metallic taste of the four-sided intrigue. 
A subordinate invited the Russophile 
Governor to dinner—and shot him. 
Thereafter Yang’s chief enemies re- 
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Sinkiang, a 400,000-Square-Mile Political Plum 


ceived, and foolishly accepted, bids to 
similar social functions. 

As Yang’s successor, Nanking ap- 
pointed Chin Shu-jen, who was soon 
compelled to quash Ma Ching-ying. This 
doughty young Moslem bandit got his 
funds, rumor said, from Tokyo. 

Two years ago, Nanking ousted Chin 
for signing a trade pact with Moscow. 
Shen, a veteran Japanese foe, became 
Governor. 

Last year laid two revolts in Shen’s 
lap: Ma returned for another licking 
and rebellion broke out in Kashgar. 
Chinese and Russians agreed that 
Britons backed the abortive Kashgar 
uprising to the tune of 10,000 rifles. 


ILLUSIONS: Britons, Chinese, and 
Japanese still scheme. But Russians 
now control Sinkiang because they offer 
the only practical trade outlets. To 
reach India, caravans must cross five 
passes more than 15,000 feet high. 
Greedy war lords and bandits waylay 
caravans bound through China. 


So nearly all Sinkiang camel trains 
head west to the Turk-Sib railway, less 
than 200 miles from the border. Rus- 
sians dictate prices, advance the only 
available credit, and even manage the 
currency. Officials at Urumchi, the 
electric-lighted capital, remain there on 
Russian sufferance. 

Russians also run Outer Mongolia, 
whose government follows the Soviet 
pattern. They advise officials, train 
Mongol troops and stiffen the republic’s 
attitude toward Tokyo. 


If Japanese try to conquer this State 
of 600,000 square miles and 1,000,000 
inhabitants, they will meet accom- 
plished warriors. Outer Mongolians are 
tougher than the Mongols of Manchu- 
kuo and Inner Mongolia. The nomads 
easily ride their little ponies 60 miles 
day after day. A handful of parched 
grain and a few cups of tea provide a 
day’s rations. 


Nevertheless, a _ series of border 
brushes and a Japanese ultimatum this 
year to Ulan Bator Hoto (City of the 
Red Heroes) indicate Rising Sun mili- 
tarists may tackle the job. To realize 
their dream they must. But Russians 
contend—and cite Sinkiang to prove it 
—that rival imperialist dreams are like 
desert mirages. 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK: Japanese Fire a 


Broadside at the Chinese Dictator 


Words aretthe only weapons Japanese 
can use against Chiang Kai-shek. When 
troubleestarts in the north, the Chinese 
Dictator slips out of the dark blue gown 
he wears in his Nanking house and 
dons a khaki uniform. Then he dashes 
to a plane and heads south. 


So Japanese army men fight unim- 
portant Chinese and issue statements 


demanding Chiang’s resignation. Last 
week they burst into print about it. 
Major Gen. Hayao Tada, new com- 
mander of the Japanese garrison at 
Tientsin, gave correspondents copies of 
a phamphlet denouncing the elusive 
Dictator. 

The booklet blamed Chiang for anti- 
Japanese activities. Such obstruction- 
ists, it warned, will be exterminated. 
Then it struck an idealistic note: “Ja- 
pan’s continental policy aims at the 
salvation of China’s 400,000,000 ex- 
ploited humans.” 


* 
SPAIN: Nation of Lawyers Gets 
Another Ministry of Lawyers 
Every Spaniard is a lawyer, they say, 


unless you can prove he isn’t. 
Last week, in Madrid, President 
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Generals Tada and Hishikari, Bent on Extermination 
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Niceto Alcala Zamora, a lawyer, sum- 
moned Alejandro Lerroux, lawyer, to 
his pink and gold office in the former 
royal palace and asked him to form 
another Cabinet. Two weeks ago the 
Premier resigned, deserted by Agrar- 
ians who demanded a louder voice in 
the government. 

For days the frozen-faced antique 
clocks in the Presidential antechamber 
looked down on lawyers teetering pre- 
cariously on gilt Louis XIV chairs. Jose 
Maria Gil Robles, leader of conservative 
Roman Catholics who form the strong- 
est party in a Cortes of minorities, again 
refused to become Premier. Since the 
1933 elections he has preferred to con- 
trol the government from the sidelines. 

Finally Don Joaquin Chapaprieta, ex- 
Finance Minister, took the post. The 
jovial, gray-haired attorney’s energy 
belies his girth. Daily he rises at 6 
A.M. and puts in fourteen hours’ work. 
A scholar rather than a politician, he 
took the Finance Ministry himself and 
pledged economy. Then he divided 
twelve portfolios among nine men. Jose 
Martinez de Velasco, Agrarian leader 
who started the trouble, drew Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Industry. Senor 


Vice Admiral Takahashi: A Typhoon Sides With the Enemy 






















































Gil Robles took the War post, and Ler- 
roux stayed on as Foreign Minister. 
Disgruntled Socialists, who refuse to 
cooperate with the Right and Center, 
and clamor for new elections, sur- 
veyed the list gloomily. “Just a new 
salad made with the old ingredients.” 


JAPAN: War Games Develop Into 
Earnest Battle With Deadly Foe 


“I do not believe,” purred Admiral 
Mineo Osumi last year, “that naval lead- 
ers in Japan and the United States are 
worried over each other’s maneuvers.” 
The Japanese Navy Minister’s observa- 
tion evoked a cheerful echo from Claude 
Swanson. “A _ fleet,” observed the 
American Secretary of the Navy, “is 
bound to maneuver somewhere.” 

So 160 American ships, including 
four aircraft carriers, played at war 
in the Spring of 1934 in the northeast 
Pacific. The program included mys- 
terious operations near the Aleutians. 
Big bombers roared along the island 
chain of potential air bases stretching 
1,200 miles from Alaska toward Japan. 








Last week Japanese staged their own 
war games. More than 130 warships 
plowed through the northwest Pacific. 
Naval officials insisted they drew no in- 
spiration from the American show. But 
they indicated that one mock battk 
scene lay close to the Kuriles. 

These islands string northeast t 
Kamchatka Peninsula, 450 miles fron 
the most westerly Aleutian. Through 
a tight censorship trickled reports oj 
intensive drills in aerial defense. 

Three surface fleets, comprising capi- 
tal ships, cruisers, and coast defenss 
craft, raced through maneuvers de- 
signed to quash an enemy warship at- 
tack that might follow bombers. Vic« 
Admiral Sankichi Takahashi command- 
ed the ugly battleship squadron, flash- 
ing radio reports to Admiral Prince 
Hiroyasu. Fushimi-no-miya, Japan's 
chief naval strategist. The elderly 
Prince, a cousin of the Emperor, di- 
rected the games from shore headquar- 
ters. 

Neither tactician foresaw the un- 
scheduled climax. A typhoon, which 
killed 300 persons ashore, struck the 
ships off Honshu, Japan’s principal is- 
land. Two smart destroyers bearing 
poetic names lost one-eighth of their 
crews. Towering waves driven by ; 
78-mile wind washed 27 men overboard 
from the 1,700-ton Yugiri (Evening 
Mist) and 24 from her sister, Hatsuyuki 
(First Snow of Winter). The destroy- 
er Mutsuki (Month of Friendship) and 
the Kikutsuki (Month of the Chrysan- 
themum) also lost one man each. 

Other destroyers reported damags 
and injuries. But only a few steamed 
back to port. Most of Japan’s warships 
remained at sea, braving a typhoon t 
fight a theoretical enemy. 


DENMARK: Modern Scandinavian 


Version of ‘Ancient Mariner’ 


Seven skeletons on a beach in south- 
west Africa. White bones protruding 
from the sand and the sea-battered 
ruins of a boat last week inspired < 
frantic query from Copenhagen. Would 
the dead help solve the mystery of the 
lost Koebenhavn ? 

Late in 1928 the five-masted Danish 
bark sailed down the Plata estuary from 
Buenos Aires, bound round the Cape 
for Melbourne, Australia. The largest 
sailing ship afloat—4,000 tons—be- 
longed to the Eastern Asiatic Co. and 
carried a crew of 67, including 45 
cadets. The boys, sons of prominent 
Danish families, were training for mer- 
chant marine careers. 

Four hundred miles east of the Plata 
she radioed her position. After that, 
silence. In April, 1929, with the wind- 
jammer 10 weeks overdue, the British 
liner Deucalion searched from Cape 
Town to Australia. 


A month later, the Eastern Asiatic 
Co. sent the motorship Mexico over the 
bark’s course. Hjalmar Christensen, 
the Mexico’s skipper, who formerly 
commanded the Koebenhavn, followed 
a 120-mile zigzag route through the 
South Atlantic, making only 40 miles 
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each day. At night he played a giant 
searchlight over the sea. 

Colonists on lonely Tristan da Cunha 
gave him the first clue. In January 
they had seen a large ship nine miles 
the west end of the island. They 
id an Ancient Mariner’s yarn of a 

relict with a single light on her main- 
mast. If there had been a living man 
aboard, they thought, he could have 
prought the vessel in. Instead she 
drifted aimlessly beyond the horizon. 
photographs of a black hull 


+ 


and a broad white stripe from stem to 
stern, colonists identified the Koeben- 
havn. Later, on news that a fully- 


manned Swedish ship had passed the 
island that day, the story blew up. 


In 1932, came rumors of a diary 
found in a bottle on Bouvet Island, 
1,500 miles southwest of the Cape, ap- 
parently written by a member of the 
Koebenhavn’s crew. Danes traced the 

rts to a novel by Liberio Justo, son 


e Argentine President. 
Last week's clues also collapsed. The 


Danish Consul at Johannesburg re- 
ported the boat was larger than any 
he bark carried. From the first, old 
salts around Copenhagen never ex- 
pected to hear from the Koebenhavn. 
Cadets had sent home pictures of a 
great bird they captured on their west- 
ward passage: an albatross. 
e 

BRITAIN: Million-Pound Fire 

{rouses Thoughts of Air Raids 

One afternoon last week, a tendril of 
smoke curled upward from a grimy 
brick warehouse fronting the Thames 
below Tower Bridge, London. Over- 
powering fumes of burning rubber soon 
blanketed the dingy area. 

From Southwark headquarters a mile 
awa engines swarming with brass- 
helmeted smoke-eaters raced to Wap- 
ping district. There they promptly 
called for reserve equipment. Through 
the streets clanged new streamlined 
engines resembling smart red delivery 
trucks. The latest thing in fire-fighting 


apparatus, they reflect British concern 
firemen’s health. The closed bodies 
shield drenched firemen from a cold 


for 


ride back to headquarters. 

t more than 200 fire wagons and 
three fire floats—representing half of 
London’s force—couldn’t conquer the 


blaze. Flames fed greedily on 4,000 
tons of crude rubber and large stores of 
liquor. A French steamer near the 
Whart caught fire. Blazing barges got 
loose and floated down the river, en- 
dangering shipping. 

Flames swirling 100 feet above the 
eight-story structure attracted thou- 
sands of Londoners. They enjoyed the 


Spectacle of molten rubber pouring out 
to gum up nearby engines. Colonial 
Wharves, Ltd., owners of the ware- 
house, estimated damage exceeded 
$5,000,000. 


After 32 hours, firemen got the blaze 
uncer control but thought it would 
Probably burn for a week. Britons 


wondered what would happen if a big 
Squadron of enemy planes treated Lon- 
don to a dose of incendiary bombs. 


GERMANY: Nazis Openly Declare 


Intention of Ruling the Church 


German Protestant opposition lead- 
ers prepared last week for a showdown 
with the government. They got it. 

Eighty Synod delegates gathered in 
the modernistic red auditorium adjoin- 
ing St. Mark’s Church at Steglitz, Ber- 
lin suburb. Their agenda scheduled 
resolutions damning Nazi church policy. 
Hans Kerrl, tall Minister for Church 
Affairs, sent his assistant, Dr. Julius 
Stahn, to stop them. 

Stahn took a plainclothes policeman 
with him. The ruddy-faced deputy 
scolded the ministers like schoolboys. 
Their meeting, he announced, was un- 
necessary. “Drastic action” would fol- 
low any objection to Kerrl’s domination 
of the Church. 

Several clergymen greeted his tirade 
with guffaws. Stahn stamped out, only 
to reappear next day. In his uncompro- 
mising manner, he offered a compro- 
mise. Kerrl would fire Reich Bishop 
Ludwig Mueller, Hitler’s friend. Then 
the Church Minister would name a new 
church directorate of opposition pastors 
headed by Dr. Friedrich von Bodel- 
schwingh, whom Nazis forced out as 
Reich Bishop two years ago. 

The proposal offered churchmen a 
hard choice. Dr. von Bodelschwingh, a 
kindly man who has devoted his life to 
the care of the sick, stands high in Ger- 
man Protestantism. He and his col- 
leagues would prove far more sympa- 
thetic bosses than the autocratic Dr. 
Mueller. Yet acceptance of the scheme 
would tacitly admit the government’s 
right to appoint and dismiss church 
authorities. The ministers refused. 

Then the Synod passed the objection- 
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able resolutions. They condemned an 
August ruling that gave Kerrl control 
of church funds. They denounced pro- 
jected segregation in Jewish schools of 
baptized Jewish children. They de- 
manded autonomy, admitting the gov- 
ernment’s authority to supervise, but 
not control, the church. 

Next day Kerrl played an ace he had 
held up his sleeve for four days. He 
published a Hitler decree that gives all 
his rulings the status of law. 


U.S.S.R.: Soviets Open Up Closed 
Shops to Anyone With Rubles 


Disgruntled Russians used to retail a 
joke about two compatriots who dis- 
puted the relative greatness of Hoover 
and Stalin. “Hoover,” argued the first, 
“taught the Americans not to drink.” 
“That’s nothing,” came the _ retort. 
“Stalin taught the Russians not to eat.” 


Last week the aged jest lost much 
of its point. The Council of People’s 
Commissars (Cabinet) and Central 
Committee of the Communist Party 
abolished ration cards for meat, fat, 
fish, sugar and potatues—the only prod- 
ucts sold in “closed”’ shops. Officials an- 
nounced food price reductions ranging 
from 10 to 40 per cent, effective Oct. 1. 


The decrees aim to eliminate the 
worst features of a retail system that 
maddened millions of unprivileged citi- 
zens. Closed shops, which undersold 
“commercial” shops from 25 to several 
hundred per cent, admitted only their 
own members, who might be Commun- 
ists, officials, or trade union workers 
and their families. 

Some non-members had other re- 
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course. These who worked in factories ress. They announced the cuts resulted 
or government offices could get moder- from increased production of food- 


ately-priced meals in communal dining 
rooms. The few who possessed gold 
or silver ornaments could patronize the 
well-stocked Torgsin stores, which 
won't accept paper rubles. But lack- 
ing pull, position, or precious metal, 
Russians had to queue up at the com- 
mercials which sold an estimated three- 
quarters of all food eaten at home. 

Abolition of rationing in closed-shop 
commodities followed last January’s 
curtailment of bread cards. It put 
closed shops and commercials on the 
same footing. The new prices strike a 
balance between the former schedules 
of the two types. Rates vary for dif- 
ferent geographical zones. 

In Moscow, consumers can buy a 
kilogram—2.2 pounds—of meat for 5 
paper rubles. (On foreign currency ex- 
changes, ruble value varies between 2 
and 4 cents.) The same amount of but- 
ter brings 15 rubles, rice 642, sugar 
414, potatoes 1/3 of a ruble. Anti- 
speculation laws limit to a few kilos 
the amount any person may buy at one 
store. But they do not forbid him from 
going from store to store, provided he 
doesn’t sell food. 

I. J. Veitser, Commisar for Domestic 
Trade, foresaw retail competition which 
would benefit consumers. ‘Formerly 
customers were dependent on particu- 
lar stores ... Now the customer will 
buy where he chooses. Consequently, 
store managers will not be able to get 
away with unsanitary conditions, lack 
of variety, poor quality, and other 


things which were not uncommon in 
some stores where the customer had to 
take what he could get or nothing at 
all.” 

To Soviet newspapers, the price re- 
ductions were proof of economic prog- 


The U.S.S.R. Makes a 10 to 40 Per Cent Reduction in Food Prices 


stuffs. Izvestia (News), official govern- 
ment daily, solemnly warned officials 
to control the expected rush of buyers 
lest it lead to a “speculative fever.”’ 

No purchasing orgy, however, seemed 
likely to infect the Russian masses. 
Soviet salaries range from the scrub- 
woman’s 50 rubles monthly to the 
skilled technician’s 2,000. Workers 
average 160—slightly more than ten 
times the price of a kilo of butter. 


ARISTOCRAT: Specter of Her Former 
Glory Costs White Princess a Red Job 


By day Olga Kuklina, Communist 
Party member, inspected rubber goods 
in the Red Triangle factory at Lenin- 
grad. Sometimes at night, in the secre- 
cy of her room, the dowdy worker drew 
a picture from its hiding place. It 
showed her as a well groomed young 
woman in old-fashioned evening dress 
and long train. 


In a drive to clean up the party, Com- 
munist agents discovered the old photo- 
graph. They traced the history of 
Princess Olga Kuklina. The daughter 
of a doctor who owned a hospital in the 
Caucasus under the Czar, she had 
married a Prince Kuklin. With her 
husband, she led a White Army de- 
tachment in the south during the Revo- 
lution. Occasionally she served on fir- 
ing squads and popped off Red prisoners. 


When the Reds won, her family fled 
abroad. The Princess roamed over 
Russia as a nomadic worker, until she 
got the Leningrad post. 

Her identification last week cost her 
the job and the coveted party member- 
ship she gained by efficient work for 
her old enemies. 
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ACTS: Federal Attorneys Offer 


Courts Some Friendly Counsel] 


Sept. 27 in Louisville, Ky., sixteep 
coal companies attacked the consti- 
tutionality of the Guffey-Snyder (Coa) 
Control Act. Counsel for a stock-holder 
defended it. Government attorneys. 
substituting a memorandum as aniic; 
curiae (friends of the court), sug. 
gested to Federal Judge Elwood Hamil. 
ton that he throw out the case. They 
called the suit, nominally an injunction 
proceeding, a “maneuver” to secure a 
prohibited advisory opinion on consti- 
tutionality. 

Sept. 27 in Baltimore, the American 
States Public Service Co., a holding 
company, attacked the constitutionality 
of the “death sentence” Public Utility 
Act. Counsel for certain bondholders 
defended it. Government counsel, ap- 
pearing as amici curiae, suggested to 
Federal Judge William C. Coleman that 
he throw out the case. They called ths 
suit, nominally a bankruptcy proceed- 
ing, “collusion—” a “prearranged” at- 
tempt to secure a prohibited advisory 
opinion on constitutionality. 

The coal case attracted little atten- 
tion. Fireworks in the utility case put 
it on every newspaper's front page 

In that suit, John J. Burns, former 
Massachusetts Supreme Court Justice, 
now counsel to the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, threw the 
lusion’”’ bomb. 


At the American States Co. table, 
John W. Davis’s ruddy face grew rud- 
dier. The one-time Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate rose. Government 
counsel, he slowly began, “have chosen 
to come in (to the case) as friends of 
the court, with what they are pleased 
to call suggestions. And I say, measur- 
ing my words, that the so-called sug- 
gestions made by the chief counsel of 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
would have been offensive to the dignity 
of a police court in his State of Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 

Then began a four-hour inquiry into 
the collusion charges. Three weeks ago 
James Piper, as counsel for the Ameri- 
can States bankruptcy trustees, dis- 
covered that the new Utility Act nulli- 
fied certain sections of the 1934 Bank- 
ruptcy Act. He had asked Judge Cole- 
man, directing reorganization of the 
company, for an opinion on the utility 
law’s constitutionality. 

He went on: “Of course, I knew the 
Edison Electric Institute would be in- 
terested.” 

So Piper approached Mr. Davis, 
whom the Institute recently hired to 
fight the Utility Act. Davis didn’t think 
it proper for him to represent the com- 
pany. 

Then Dr. Ferd Lautenbach of Balti- 
more, a debenture holder, intervened in 
the case. He appointed Davis as his 
counsel to contest the utility law’s con- 
stitutionality. 

Lautenbach took the stand. The be- 
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a paper appointing Davis without know- 
ing what it was all about. He did not 
even know Davis. Spectators—lawyers 
and utilities executives who crowded 
every seat, the jury box, and an ante- 
room—howled with laughter. So Davis 
was introduced to Lautenbach; the two 
shook hands. 

The blushing doctor hurried out of 
court, aS Ralph P. Buell became a wit- 
ness. Buell, a friend of Piper, had en- 
tered the case as counsel for another 
group Of bondholders. They wanted 
the Utility Act upheld. Buell, first 
thinking the new law void, later “‘came 
to the conclusion, perhaps reluctantly, 
that it was constitutional.” 


Judge Coleman reserved decision on 
the collusion charges. Arguments on 
constitutionality occupied the rest of 
the day and half the next. 


Mr. Davis attacked the utility law as 
“pizarre, fantastic,” and an invasion of 
half-a-dozen constitutional rights. Mr. 
Buell, defending it, irritated Judge 
Coleman because his argument went 
“round in circles.”” Then government 
attorneys promised to answer the con- 
stitutionality points in their brief. The 
hearing came to an abrupt end with 
decision probably a month off. 


That night James M. Landis made a 
radio speech. Earlier in the week the 
new SEC head had met utilities ex- 
ecutives bitterly opposed to the act, in 
an “armed truce” to frame regulations 
under it. Now; without mentioning the 
Baltimore case, he hoped they would 
give him “a real and not a sham” test 
of constitutionality. 


SCHULTZ: High Bail Kept Beer 
Baron in Jail With Beer Drunks 


Two juries in the Northern District 
of New York have tried Dutch Schultz 
on income tax evasion charges. The 
first disagreed. The second acquitted 
him. The Southern District of New 
York wants the former Bronx beer 
baron on charges of conspiring to evade 
income taxes. But for “confidential 
reasons” Southern District authorities 
left him undisturbed in Bridgeport, 
Conn 


At 4 P. M. Wednesday of last week 
a liveried Negro chauffeur drove 
Schultz to the New Packer House, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. At 4:10, Deputy 
Police Chief John Murray arrested him. 
Within an hour, State Senator John J. 
Toolan appeared to act as his attorney. 
At 7, despite New York’s request to 
‘Tesist application for bail,” Recorder 
Harry S. Medinets released him on a 
$10,000 bond. 


Next day, due to appear before the 
Recorder, Schultz went instead to 
United States Commissioner Morris 
Spritzer’s office in New Brunswick. So 
did Federal officers, armed with bench 
warrants signed by Federal Judge Wil- 
liam Clark in Newark. Judge Clark, 
who once made front page news by de- 
claring the Eighteenth Amendment un- 
constitutional, demanded $75,000 bail 
of the ex-bootlegger. Schultz’s bonds- 


men had only $60,000. The beer baron 
spent a night amid drunks in Newark 
jail. 

Friday, Schultz again came _ before 
Judge Clark, who meanwhile had 
thought over “the odd situation” sur- 
rounding the racketeer’s arrest. 

“Suppose,” the Judge pondered ‘in 
court, “an arrangement had been made 
by an attorney for the surrender of 
Schultz in New Jersey for the purpose 
of having low bail fixed?” 

He summoned Deputy Chief Murray 
and learned that an anonymous phone 
call had tipped off the Perth Amboy 
officer to “a good arrest.” 

Judge Clark called Commissioner 
Spritzer. He, too, had received a phone 
call—from Senator Toolan, who asked 
if he would release Schultz in $10,000 
bail. 

“That,” announced Judge Clark, “is 
all I want to know. The motion for the 
reduction of bail is denied and the bail 
offered is refused.” 

Schultz returned to the company of 
Newark’s jailed drunks until Monday. 
Then Circuit Judge Joseph Buffington 
cut the bail to $50,000; six bondsmen 
raised the money and promised he 
would appear for his extradition hearing. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Death Strode 
On Utility Firm’s Right-of-Way 


Eight years ago the Public Service 
Corp. offered John Crempa $800 for a 
power-line right of way. through his 
little Scotch Plains, N. J., truck farm. 
The Polish-American asked $100,000, 
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John W. Davis: He Found the Friends of the Court None Too Friendly 


then $150,000. By condemnation, courts 
gave Public Service the land for its $800 
offer. It built the line. 


A six-month jail sentence for maili- 
cious mischief did not stop Crempa’s re- 
sistance. Twenty-one times since De- 
cember, 1933, he put out lights in three 
near-by communities by short-circuiting 
the wires. Last February a court or- 
dered his arrest for contempt. Crempa 
repeatedly eluded deputies; once neigh- 
bors helped him beat them off. 


Last week five deputies approached 
the Crempa farm. They say the 
Crempas—husband, wife, and daughter 
—emerged from the brown-shingled 
house armed and firing shotguns. 
Neighbors unanimously swear the fam- 
ily stumbled out, blinded with tear gas, 
Crempa alone armed—with a jammed 
revolver. 


No one disputes that the deputies 
wounded and arrested Crempa, and left 
his wife dead on her own front porch. 


County authorities arrested Deputy 
Charles Remley on charges of man- 
slaughter. Meanwhile 5,000 persons 
spent Sunday gaping at Mrs. Crempa’s 
casket and an American flag on the 
house. 

Fitep: In New York Federal Dis- 
trict Court, by Nastia Poliakova, Rus- 
sian gypsy singer, a $100,000 damage 
suit. against the French Line. Because 
they claimed their new liner Normandie 
was the finest afloat, she sailed on it 
from Havre last July 24. But “violent 
and excessive vibration” dislodged a 
stone in her kidney, sent her to the 
hospital, and cost her several contracts. 
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Born: To Dr. Leo J. Latz, 32, au- 
thority on the “rhythm method” of 
birth control, and to Mrs. Latz, a 
6-pound son, in Chicago. 


To Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, Phila- 
delphia draft dodger, and Berta Frank 
Bergdoll, his German wife, a daughter, 
their fifth child, in Philadelphia. Since 
his escape following his 1920 court 
martial, Bergdoll has lived in self-exile 
abroad. Last May his wife came to 
this country to seek governmental clem- 
ency for him. So far she has had no 
success. 








































































































BIRTHDAY: George Vanderbilt, big- 
game hunter, 21, Sept. 24. He and his 
bride, the former Lucille Parsons, hur- 
ried home from Bermuda to celebrate. 
Alfred Gwynn Vanderbilt, a Lusitania 
victim, provided that his two sons each 
should receive half his estate in four 
instalments. George got his first $3,- 
000,000 last week; he will get his last 
payment in 1949. 

































































Irving Bacheller, novelist, 76, Sept. 
26. The New Deal and age have set 
new valuations for him: “Pigs, cattle, 
and friends are rising in value.” 





























James M. Landis, new chairman of 
the Federal Securities & Exchange 
Commission, 36, Sept. 25. He spent the 
day—his third as chairman—with elev- 
en representatives of public utilities, 
drafting new rules for regulation of 
power industries (see page 18). 

MarRRIED: Sylvia Sidney, screen star, 
and Bennett Cerf, president of Random 
House and Modern Library, Inc., pub- 
lishers, in Phoenix, Ariz. 
























































Sir James Jeans, 58, British astrono- 
mer, author, and 1934 president of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and Susi Hock, Aus- 
trian concert organist, in Vienna. 









































Divorced: Marino Bello, by Mrs. 
Jean Carpenter Bello, mother of Jean 
(Carpenter) Harlow, on grounds of 
cruelty, in Los Angeles. In the same 
courtroom last Spring, Superior Court 
Judge Elliot Craig granted the plati- 
num-blond daughter a divorce from 
Hal Rosson on the same grounds. 


Joseph E. Davies, former Federal 
Trade Commissioner, by Mrs. Emlen 
Knight Davies, in Carson City, Nev.; 
Thomas Patton Cheesborough, by Mrs. 
















































































Davies’s daughter Eleanor Davies 
Cheesborough, in Reno. Mother and 
daughter pressed cruelty charges 











against their husbands. Both denied 
rumors of imminent marriages: Mrs. 
Davies to Edward F.. Hutton, chairman 
of General Foods Corp.; and Mrs. 























Russian archeologist, 
For nearly 50 years he centered his 


Cheesborough to Senator Millard E. 
Tydings of Maryland. 

ARRIVED: Bernard M. Baruch, 1918 
chairman of the War Industries Board, 
in New York, from Europe. He ex- 


pressed belief in 100 per cent neu- 
trality, but, if war comes, ‘“‘be prepared 
to win it.. 


. With the least loss and 


least profit to any one.” As for Eng- 
land’s stand on the question: “England 
is getting ready to knock something 
into a cocked hat.” 


J. B. Priestley, British novelist and 
playwright, in New York, from Eng- 
land. After the opening of his play 
“Eden End” next month, he and his 
family will spend the Winter in Ari- 
zona, “probably the only real democ- 
racy in the world.” 

DEPARTED: James Donahue, cousin 
of Countess Barbara Hutton Haugwitz 
von Reventlow, from Rome and Italy 
at the request and with the aid of Ital- 
ian police. In a burst of enthusiasm 
he shouted “Viva Ethiopia’ and 
sprinkled seltzer on a group of young 
Fascists passing beneath his Grand 
Hotel suite balcony. An Italian official 
told reporters: “The Italian Govern- 
ment has been assured by Count and 
Countess Haugwitz that they had noth- 





ACME 


Mrs. Jean Bello: She and Jean Harlow 


Have a Common Divorce Ground 
ing to do with the Donahue incident, 


and they expressed deep regrets.” 


RESIGNED: Frank B. Kellogg, former 
United States Secretary of State, and 
co-author of the 1928 Kellogg-Briand 
peace pact, as a judge in the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague, “because I wanted to.” 


Roscoe C. Pound, as Dean of Har- 


vard Law School, a post he has held 
since 1916. His resignation, effective 
next Fall, will allow him more time to 
complete his half-finished book on ju- 
risprudence. 


Peter Kusmitch Kosloff, 71, 
in Leningrad. 


DieD: 


explorations about the Gobi Desert. In 
an early expedition there he unearthed 
Khara Khoto, a Mongolian city buried 
since the 13th century. In 1929, near 
the same place, he found tombs dating 
back 2,000 years. They proved the 
existence of an advanced and diffuse 
culture in a country once believed in- 
habited only by barbarians. He never 


— 





succeeded in his quest for the tomy 
of the 13th century conqueror, Genghj. 
Khan. 

William A. Brady Jr., 35, New York 
theatrical producer, burned to death jpn 
a bungalow near Colt’s. Neck, N. J. He 
apparently fell asleep with a lighteg 
cigarette in his hand. 

Brady came of a theatre family. His 
father is one of New York’s foremost 
producers. The Broadway comedy. 
“Kind Lady,” in which his mother. 
Grace George, starred, closed at her 
request after his death. He was a half- 
brother of Alice Brady. In 1926 he 
married Katharine Alexander, actress. 
Brady collaborated with Dwight Deere 
Wiman on his two most successful pro- 
ductions—in 1927, ‘“‘The Road to Rome” 
and, in 1929, the first “Little Show.” 

Other Deaths: Oscar Junggren, 70. 
for 44 years engineer for the General 
Electric Co., and creator of the high- 
speed steam turbines which produce 
nine-tenths of the electric power in the 
United States ... Frederick W. Don- 
nelly, 69, Mayor of Trenton, N. J., for 
21 years, and organizer of a fight to 
make inland canals large enough to 
compete with the railroads ... James 
H. Bowman, 79, ex-president of the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union and of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor... Dr. Alvin W. 
Klein, 67, for seventeen years a psy- 
chiatrist at the Austen Riggs Founda- 
tion in Stockbridge, Mass. .. . Profes- 
sor Alberto Gamez, 75, Nicaraguan 
scientist and educator, who introduced 
the metric system into Nicaragua. 
President Acasa declared a three-day 
mourning period in his honor... Carl 
Bergmann, 61, former German Under- 
Secretary of State and representative 
to reparations conferences from 1919 to 
1923 Henry Peter Hansell, 71, 
former tutor to the Prince of Wales 
and his brothers—who called him 
Chang—and for nine years gentleman 
usher to King‘ George. 

Sick List: Senator William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo of California (bruised and nose 
broken in an automobile accident): 
“gaining slowly” in a Los Angeles hos- 
pital. His 26-year-old bride was not 
with him when the accident occurred. 


Margaret Kerston, 15-year-old girl 
whose mother fought police to prevent 
them from taking her to a hospital 
(operation for ruptured appendix): re- 
covering in a Perth Amboy, N. J. hos- 
pital. 


Helen Morgan, blues singer (infiuen- 
za): “confined to the hospital for two 
weeks,” in New York. 


Senator J. Hamilton Lewis of Illinois 
(pneumonia): recovering at the Hotel 
National, Moscow. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra (“acute 
intestinal complications”): sufficiently 
recovered to leave the Henry Ford 
Hospital in Detroit. 


Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
(four operations for a gall bladder ail- 
ment since July 6): well enough to 
leave the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 
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If you are- | 


—A MOVIE STAR 


You will meet your fellow luminaries, 
during the next few days, inspecting 
the NEW 1936 PACKARDS. 

For two out of three of Hollywood's 


—-A PACKARD OWNER 


You will most certainly want to in- 
spect the 1936 VERSIONS OF THE 
SPLENDID PACKARD TWELVE, 
SUPER-EIGHT, EIGHT and the 















































PACKARD 120. —A MAN OF MODEST INCOME most famous names drive luxurious big Ye 
And when you see them, remember What a thrill you'll get out of discov- —_— Packards, and are keenly interested in aha 
that nearly half of America’s buyers of ering that youcan buy one ofthe NEW __ the newest cars Packard has to offer. = 
fine cars chose “your” car in 1935, 1936 PACKARD 120’s almost as easily PAC! 
as any of the lowest-priced cars—and =e 
drive it at no greater cost. Yo 
upho 
their 
—A WIFE every 
We believe that, of all the new cars, will » 
THE 1936 PACKARDS are going to —AN EXPORTER blend 
win the greatest praise from you. You, as a student of foreign prefer- and g 
They handle so easily, park so easily, ences, will be keenly interested in the 
are so easy to get in and out of, and are NEW 1936 PACKARDS. For Packard 
so safe, that they have already been has, for years, sold more cars abroad 
hailed as the “ideal cars for women to than any three other American fine cars 
drive.” combined. TH 
find, : 
Ye 
—A PHYSICIAN —AN ENGINEER = 
The NEW 1936 PACKARDS might —A SPORTSMAN You—far more than any layman— "a 
well have been made to your own pre- You have probably noticed thedom- _will appreciate the ingenuity, the skill Packs 
scription. inant number of Packards at... and the soundness with which the NEW win ‘ 
What other car, Doctor, can offer The Pole Finals at Meadowbrook 1936 PACKARDS are engineered. wostte 
you the speed in emergencies, the rid- see The National Championships at You will see and applaud the lengths 
ing comfort over all types of roads, the Forest Hills. . . in fact, wherever lead- to which Packard goes to build into its 
dependability, the low maintenance ing sportsmen gather. motor cars a mechanical life longer than 
costs—yet be so definitely in keeping An inspection of the NEW 1936 = any owner will ever use. 
with your position in the world? PACKARDS will convince you that 
these distinguished new cars will re- 
ceive an even greater reception in 1936, 
because of even more brilliant style and 
performance, 
—A BUSINESS MAN 
Knowing, as you do, the value of first —A SALESMAN 
impressions, you will want to see the Spending, as you do, a fair share of 4 


NEW 1936 MODELS of the car that 
is recognized the world over not only 
as a symbol of success, but also as the 
mark of sound business judgment. 

Yet Packard, which stands apart 
from every other car in appearance and 
quality, asks no premium for the added 
value it gives, for the added distinction 
it confers. 


—-A DEBUTANTE 


Make a date with Dad right now to see 
these exciting NEW 1936 PACKARDS. 

You'll take a keen delight in their 
smartness, the brilliance of their new 
color combinations, the easy way they 
drive. And he’// find it hard to say “‘no” 
—when he learns how easily he can buy 
one for you. 





your life in a car, you'll want to inves 
tigate the most comfortable ride ever en- 
gineered into a lower-priced motor car. 
Over good roads or bad, a NEW 
1936 PACKARD 120 brings you to 
your destination with your salcsman- 
ship unmixed with fatigue. And oper- 
ating costs year in and year out will 
rival those of the lowest-priced cars. 











—A “NUT” ON MOTOR CARS 


You'll find evidences of mechanical 
processes in the NEW 1936 PACKARDS 
that will open even your experienced 
eyes. You will find mechanical designs 
unique in the motor car industry. 

Take one of the cars out on the road, 
and give it the tests an expert delights 
in—t).n see tf any other car 1936 offers 
can pi. sibly satisfy you. 


—A HOME STYLIST 


You, whose home so clearly mirrors 
your own good taste, will welcome the 
opportunity to see, in the NEW 1936 
PACKARDS, the most beautiful mo- 
tor car interiors in America. 

You will delight in their luxurious 
upholstery, their sculptured hardware, 
their harmonious color schemes. In 
every important detail of the car you 
will see evidence of Packard’s ability to 
blend the ingredients of beauty, luxury 
and good taste. 


—-AN ACCOUNTANT 


THE NEW 1936 PACKARDS, you'll 
find, are ideal cars to keep books on. 

Year after year, they will show a fa- 
vorable operating balance over cars of 
similar weight and size. 

Because of their longer life, these 
Packards will, in the final analysis, re- 
turn a saving in depreciation over cars 
whose original cost is much less. 


—AN UNDERGRADUATE 


A NEW 1936 PACKARD 120 will not 
only see you through your college 
career, but will still be smart and youth- 
ful after you are launched in business. 

Incidentally, operating costs will tax 
your allowance no more than many 
lesser cars. 


—AN ARTIST 


You'll be curious to see how Packard 
has taken the car that has won more 
beauty prizes than any other car in the 
world, and made it still more beautiful. 


—-A LAWYER 


In choosing a new motor car, you will 
want to use your ability to exercise 
judgment and form conclusions based 
on fact. When you have briefed the case 
for every fine car in America, when you 
have weighed them all, feature for fea- 
ture and ride for ride, your choice will, 
we believe, be a NEW 1936 PACKARD. 





—A SMALL-CAR OWNER 


Go to your nearest Packard dealer 
and ask to see detailed comparative fig- 
ures covering the costs of owning one 
of the NEW 1936 PACKARD 120’s. 

A study of these figures will prove to’ 
your satisfaction that the joy of Packard 
ownership is now within your reach— 
that “You are paying for a Packard— 
why not own one?” 


—A SOCIAL LEADER 


You will have wise precedent for 
choosing one of the luxurious NEW 
PACKARDS FOR 1936. Over 1,000 dis- 
tinguished American families have owned 
Packards for twenty-one years or more— 
a testimonial given to no other fine car. 


—AN AVIATOR 


You won't be bored on land if you do 
your driving behind the wheel of a 
NEW 1936 PACKARD. The world’s 
finest automobile motors provide the 
kind of flashing performance that will 
give even you a sensational thrill. 


—OR IF YOU FOLLOW 
Any One of a Hundred Other 
Vocations or Professions... 

And are thinking of buying any new 
car—even one in the lowest price class 
—you can afford the pride and distinc- 
tion of driving aNEW 1936 PACKARD. 

Packard’s liberal time payment plan 
makes this possible. And the long life 
and enduring beauty of a Packard make 
such payments sensible—for, long after 
the final payment has been forgotten, 
your car will still be a delight to own 
and drive. 


—vyou'll want to see 
THE NEW PACKARDS for 1936 


PRICES: PACKARD 120, $990 to $1115 at Detroit. 
Standard accessory group extra. Packard Eight, 
Super-Light, Twelve, $2385 to $6435 at Detroit. 


WHO ownNs 


now on display everywhere 


O N-E 


Hear Lawrence Tippett, America’s favorite baritone, 
every Tuesday night, 8:30 P. M., Eastern Standara Time, 
over the Columbia coast-to-coast network. 






































FIGHTING MORALE IN FRONT OF JOE LOUIS October 5, 1935 


ACME 


The Brown Bomber Brings Blank Amazement to King Levinsky’s Face 


KEYSTONE 


Primo Carnera Backs Away When Louis’ Right Starts but It Landed 





KEYSTONE INTERNATIONAL 


Ferocity Gone, Baer Flinches and Shuts His Eyes as Louis Comes in Joe Louis Defeats Max Baer by a Knockout 
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BOXING: Grant 
The Title Braddock Still Holds 


Louis 


Not since Jack Dempsey’s mighty 
days have experts and fans unanimous- 
lv hailed a super-fighter. Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week, 95,000 spectators— 
third largest crowd in ring history— 
saw Joe Louis do everything but kill 
Max Baer, his foremost rival, in New 
York’s Yankee Stadium. 

In the first round Louis peppered 
Baer’s face with lefts that drew streams 
of blood from his nose and from his 
mouth. In the second round, Louis 
bruised Baer’s eyes and abdomen. In 
the third round Louis’s left, darting like 
a serpent’s tongue, twice sank Baer to 
the canvas. In the fourth round, Louis 
stabbed Baer until he slumped on one 
knee and stayed there for the count of 
ten—paralyzed and defeated. 

“He’s a helluva fighter,” groaned 
Baer in his dressing room as doctors 
sewed him together again. 

Boxing’s Fourth Estate already con- 
cedes Louis the heavyweight title 
though he won’t meet the present 
holder, James J. Braddock, until next 
Summer: “Then he’ll be champion as 
long as he wants to be.” 

Since July, 1934, when he turned 
professional, Louis has beaten 25 op- 
ponents—all but four by knockouts. 
None could see his lightning lefts in 
time to stop them. Always he showed 
calm confidence, perfect instinct, flaw- 
less defense. After no fight did Louis 
draw an extra breath or show any sign 
of fatigue. 

Aside from boxing, the Brown Bom- 
ber’s main pastimes have been baseball, 
billiards, and Bible-reading. He pre- 
fers sentimental music to the hot jazz 
of night clubs, and endorses only com- 
mercial products that he uses himself— 
a hair tonic, a gasoline, and Castoria 
(for babies). His mother says Joe was 
a frail baby. Through his growing 
years he built up strength by sleeping 
fourteen hours a day. He still sleeps 
more than half of the time. 


The 21-year-old dusky Detroiter nev- 
er detours from the path of straight. 
living. Yet he has three men—John 
Roxborough and Julian Black, mana- 
gers, and Jack Blackburn, trainer, con- 
stantly watching over him. Last week, 
two hours before he entered the ring to 
massacre Baer, Louis added to his 
group of advisers. 

He married Marva Trotter, 19-year- 
old Chicago girl with whom he fell in 
love last December. For the ceremony 
the bride supplied the place and 
preacher. She sublet a ground-floor 
apartment on Sugar Hill, Harlem. Her 
brother, Rev. Walter C. Trotter, Baptist 
minister, tied the knot. 

Joe slipped a ring—4-carat diamond, 
surrounded by six smaller ones—on her 
fourth finger, and told her he hoped 
She’d like his wedding presents—a 
brand new Lincoln automobile and a 
six-room apartment in Chicago. 
Behind a screeching police escort, 





Louis hurried to keep his date with 
Baer. Mrs. Louis followed and took a 
seat in the fifteenth row. After the 
fight, which netted her husband $217,- 
338, Mrs. Louis traveled home alone by 
trolley car. 

““Marva’s marvelous,” grinned Joe. 

She’s part Indian, likes to sing “‘boop- 
a-doop” songs, would rather eat in 
restaurants than cook, and isn’t keen 
about becoming a mother. “Listen,” 
she giggled to reporters last week, “My 
ambition is to be busy doing nothing 
all my life. I can read a book or leave 
it alone.” 


CUP PLAY: Three Sports Close 
Their Shows for 1935 Season 
Over the week-end the 1935 curtain 


rang down on three sports—golf, polo, 
and speedboat racing. 


RypDER Cup: Since 1926, when Ameri- 
can and British golf professionals began 





INTERNATIONAL 
First 
Ladies of the Ring 


Among the 


playing for an international trophy, 
the home country has always come out 
on top. Last week on New Jersey’s 
Ridgewood Country Club links, the 
Americans won, 9-3. The _ victors: 
Captain Walter Hagen, Gene Sarazen, 
Olin Dutra, Sam Parks Jr., Johnny 
Revolta, Henry Picard, Craig Wood, 
Paul Runyan, Ky Laffoon and Horton 
Smith. 


The visitors couldn’t overcome a 
series of handicaps. They had to play 
larger balls than those used in England. 
Ridgewood’s wood-bordered fairways 
called for straighter drives than Bri- 
tain’s scantily treed courses. And 
tightly-trapped greens prevented them 
from playing their favorite shot—the 
pitch and run. 

The meeting of Alfred Perry, un- 
known who won the British Open this 
year, and Parks, unknown who won 
the United States Open, featured the 
two-day struggle. 

Perry, standing with his left foot for- 






ward like a duffer trying to correct a 
slice, shot the first 18 holes in 75. 
Parks, serious and slow as ever, could 
do no better. They went to lunch all 
square. 

In a stiff afternoon breeze, Perry and 
Parks showed 7,000 galleryites the skill 
that earned them national champion- 
ships. On the 18th green, Perry putted 
to the lip of the cup and contentedly 
rested on his short legs. He. had a sure 
70 and an almost sure victory, 1 up. 
Parks, 30 feet from the hole, needed to 
sink his putt for a birdie 3 to tie. The 
grim-jawed Pittsburgher stalked 
around the green with a worried look. 
Finally he stroked the ball. It just 
reached the hole and dropped. 

WATERBURY CuP: Two weeks ago 
John Hay Whitney’s pink-shirted 
Greentree quartet won the national open 
polo championship, a scratch tourna- 
ment, by one goal. By the same slight 
margin last Saturday, Greentree earned 
the Monty Waterbury Memorial Cup 
—year’s biggest handicap event. 

In the final round, played on Long 
Island’s soggy. International Field, 
Greentree started with a four-goal 
handicap from the supposedly stronger 
Templeton team. At the end of the 
second chukker, Templeton had scored 
five goals, Greentree none. So the score 
stood 5-4. 

Not until the sixth chukker did 
Greentree’s scoring aces, Pete Bost- 
wick and 42-year-old Tommy Hitch- 
cock Jr., get going. Three minutes be- 
fore the end of the eighth and final chuk- 


ker, little Bostwick tied the score at 
13-all. Less than a minute before the 
final gong, Templeton fouled. That 


gave Greentree a free shot for a goal 
from 30 yards. Hitchcock, who had 
played the last part of the game with 
all the dash of his younger days, drove 
the ball squarely between the posts. 

PRESIDENT’S Cup: George Reis, win- 
ner the past two years of the annual 
motorboat classic on the Potomac, 
didn’t enter the event last week. Five 
others did. Rough water and engine 
trouble forced four to withdraw. That 
left one—Clel Perry, driving Notre 
Dame. The cigar-shaped boat had a 
10-year-old motor once discarded by 
Horace Dodge, frequently defeated 
water speedster. So Perry, with all his 
rivals crippled, cautiously coasted to 
victory at a canoe’s pace. 


FOOTBALL: Not That Old Siwash 
Was Good, But That Foe Was Bad 


Knox College, of Galesburg, Ill., got 
more publicity last Fall for having a 
weak football team than many other 
institutions for their powerful elevens. 
Through the season, Knox piled up 
goose egg after goose egg. The Sons of 
Old Siwash ran their four-year record 
to 27 straight losses—tying the all- 
time college defeat mark set by Hobart, 
of Geneva, N. Y., in 1931. 

Last Saturday Knox spoiled a chance 
to stand alone as the worst college 
team in history. Outweighing tiny 
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Principia of Elsah, Ill., 10 pounds per 
man, Knox won, 18-0. But Old Siwash 
might have set that losing record had 
not Principia out-fumbled her, 13-9. 
Knox, playing its first game under 
coach Pete Reynolds, of Syracuse 
fame, scored all three touchdowns on 
flukes—an intercepted pass and two 
fumbles. 


BASEBALL: Cubs Kept Fingers 
Crossed and Won 21 Straight 


Sept. 4, Charlie Grimm of the Chi- 
cago Cubs invited a 12-year-old 162- 
pound boy to sit on the players’ bench 
and watch the ballgame. Paul Domi- 
nick, roly-poly and shrill-voiced, rooted 
the Cubs to an 8-to-2 victory over the 
Philadelphia Phillies. 

During the game, Manager Grimm 
drove a nail into the sole of his shoe 
to keep his badly-battered spikes from 
falling off. After the game the play- 
ers hung up their suits. John Seys, Cub 
vice president, drove his car south on 
an errand before heading for his home 
on Chicago’s North Side. That night, 
Philip K. Wrigley, the team’s gum-mag- 
nate owner, entertained friends on board 
his yacht. 

Next day the Cubs beat the Phillies, 
3-2. The fat boy again had sat on the 
bench so the superstitious Cubs took 
the tip. Grimm drove another nail in 
his shoe, the players refused to send 
their suits to the laundry even though 





ACME 
Charlie Grimm and Paul Dominick, Mas- 
cot, Both Brought Luck to the Cubs 


it was wash day. John Seys again 
started home in the roundabout way, 
and Mr. Wrigley tossed another yacht 
party. 

This went on day after day. The 
Cubs won 21 straight—the longest Sep- 
tember string in baseball history. They 
climbed from third place to the National 
League pennant. 


Saturday they finally lost a game to 
the St. Louis Cardinals. The Cubs didn’t 


care. The fat mascot’s voice had begun 
to crack. Grimm’s shoe was full of 
nails. The players’ odoriferous suits 
needed cleaning. John Seys wanted to 
drive straight home again. And Mr. 
Wrigley was tired of playing host. 


In the World Series opening this 
week, the Cubs confidently expect that 
a renewal of their superstition routine 
will carry them to victory over the fa- 
vored Detroit Tigers. 

BASE-STEALERS: Last week a nervous 
Cleveland resident telephoned police 
headquarters: Two sloppily-dressed men 
were loitering near his home. Sergeant 
Peter Vargo raced to the scene, his 
prowl car siren shrieking. The loiterers 
looked familiar. The sergeant shook 
hands with two of his heroes: School- 
boy Rowe and Pete Fox, Detroit stars. 

Recorps: Sunday, final day of the 
season, Jimmy Foxx belted two home 
runs. His second, 36th of the year, 
enabled the steel-armed Philadelphian 
to tie Hank Greenberg, Detroit slugger, 
for home-run honors. Both swing right- 
handed. Fans generally believe left- 
handed hitters should carry off four- 
base honors because of the proximity 
of most right-field fences. 

Arkie Vaughan, young Pittsburgh 
shortstop, won the National League 
batting championship with an average 
of .385. Buddy Myer, Washington sec- 
ond baseman, led American League 
hitters with .350. 














FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 


























THIS WEEK’S GAMES LAST WEEK’S SHOWING COACH SEASON'S 
(favorite in black) RECORD 
W-L-T 
INTERSECTIONAL 
IDs scriisineevnbeipecaniotanies Twice behind during game, Temple passed to beat Center, 25-13. Warner 1-0-0 Vanderbilt, Car. Tech., Mich. St., Bucknell. 
Texas A. & Moon... Defeated Sam Houston Teachers, 25-0. Norton 2-0-0 Centenary, Tex. Chris., S. M. U., Rice, Texas. 
Columbia No game. Little Penn., Mich., ng _ Dartmouth. n 
vi ae Swamped by Tulane 44-0. Only gained 89 yds against opponents’ 421. Raftery 0-1-0 Va., Wm. & Mary, N. C., Davidson, V. P. 1. 
KENTI'CRY .... Exterminated Xavier, 21-7. Wynne 2-0-0 Auburn, Ala., Fla., Tulane, Tenn. ’ 
Ohio State No game Schmidt N’western, Ind., Notre Dame, Chicago, Ill, Mich. 
Dr . geecne Lost to Kan, St. 12-0. Twice within 20-yd. line but lacked td. punch. Flanagan 1-1-0 Car. Tech., W. Va., Detroit. 
Ric . Early field goal supplied margin for 10-7 victory over La. St. Kitts 1-0-0 S. M. U., Tex., Ark., Tex. Chris., Baylor. 
EAST 

PENNSYLVANIA  cccssseese No game. Harman —— Yale, Columbia, Mich., Navy, Penn. St., Cornell. 
Princeton : sunetesenne No game. Crisler Cornell, Navy, Harvard, Dartmouth, Yale. 
3O8TON COLLEGE........ Eagles skidded on muddy field to 13-2 win over St. Anselm’s. McKenney 1-0-0 Mich. St., W. Md., Boston U., Holy Cross. 
Fordham in SRS Sb PRES Trailed F. & M. into last period; then won, 14-7. Crowley 1-0-0 Purdue, Vanderbilt, Pitt., St. Mary’s, N. ¥. v. 

SOUTHEAST : 
NortH CAROLINA Straight football and fullback Jim Hutchins beat Wake Forest, 14-0. Snavely 1-0-0 Md., Davidson, N. C. St., V. M. I., Duke, Va 
Tennessee Trimmed S'western 20-0. Sharpe, soph., on his first play, scored. Britton 1-0-0 Auburn, Ala., Duke, Miss., Vanderbilt, Ky. 
AUBURN eiciiineedoine The Tigers ripped up Birmingham-Southern, 25-7. Meagher 1 ) Tenn., Ky., Duke, La. St., A ng Tech., Ga., I 
| ss ees Halfback Johnson sparkled in 44-0 victory over V.M.I. Cox 1 ) Fla., Minn., Colgate, Ga., , La. St 
SIEIIIIIII i onsievehivsceinanadanent Rose Bowl champs could do no better than tie Howard, 7-7. Thomas 0-0-1 Miss. St., Tenn., Ga., Ky., Vanderbilt. 
Geo. W ASH. isesdbeninn No game. Pixlee W. Va., Rice, Tulsa, N. Dak. 

SOUTHWEST 
LOVISIANA STATE........ Lost to strong Rice 7-10, but headed for td. we game ended. Moore 0-1-0 Manhattan, Ark., Vanderbilt, Auburn, Ga., Tulane. 
MI W, eicacartonensvornctenieds The Longhorns trampled on Texas A. & L., Chevigny 1-0-0 Okl., Rice, S.M.U., Baylor, Tex. Chris., Ark. 

MIDWEST 
CaRNEGIE TECH. Pressed in early periods, last q'ter drive brought 6-3 win over Case. Harpster 1-0-0 N.Y.U., Temple, Purdue, Duquesne, Holy Cros 
Notre Dame.. e Straight football and a 52-yd pass defeated Kansas, 28-7, Layden 1-0-0 Wis., Pitt., Navy, Ohio St., N’western, Army, 8. Calil. 
NORTHWESTERN . Unimpressive in 14-0 victory over little De Paul. Waldorf 1-0-0 Ohio St., Minn., Ill., Notre Dame, Wis., | 
Purdue ............. penccatond No game. Kizer Fordham, Chicago, Car. Tech., Minn., Wis., Ia., Ind. 
MICHIGAN. ....-sceccscseseseeee No game. Kipke Ind., Wis., Columbia, Penn., Ill., Minn., Ohio 5 
Michigan State .............. Ground Grinnell, 41-0. Bachman 1-0-0 Kan., Boston Col., Temple, Marquette, Lo) 
Iowa STATE... sevestes Tied by Cornell College of Ia., 6-6. Veenker 0-0-1 Okl., Mo., Marquette, Kan. St., Kan. 
Nebraska wpoqnepenesions Cardwell, Neb. back, outshone Chicago’s Berwanger in 28-7 victory. Bible 1-0-0 Minn., Kan. St., Oki., Mo., Kan., Pitt., Ore. St. 

FAR WEST 
Cc ALIFORNIA  --0..--ssesseeeone Won double-header against Whittier 6-0 and Calif. Aggies; 47-0. Allison 2-0-0 Ore., SantaClara,S. Calif..U.C.L.A., Wash., Stanford. 
es Conquered strong Nevada, 20-0, avenging last year’s humiliating defeat. Madigan 1-0-0 Fordham, Santa Clara, Wash. St., Ore., U.C.L.A. 
Santa Clara....... Defeated University of San Francisco, 20-7. Smith 1-0-0 Calif., Stanford, St. Mary’s, Loyola, Tex. Ch 
WASHINGTON Shut out Idaho, 14-0. Phelan 1-0-0 Wash. St., Stanford, Mont., Calif., Ore., S. Calif. 

——— —-- nen eee saneinnnenmeettineemea — — ae renee a 
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EUCHARIST: 250,000 Attended 
First Quadrennial Congress 
Of the seven sacraments in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, one is honored 
with the title: The Blessed Sacrament. 
This is the Eucharist, or Sacrifice of 
the Mass. To honor this august Sacra- 
ment the Church holds Eucharistic Con- 
gresses. Last Spring, American Bish- 
ops decided their faithful should have 
such an opportunity once every four 
years. They chose Cleveland as the 
site for the first quadrennial meeting. 


A week ago Sunday, Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, kindly-faced Archbishop of New 
York, donned his black cassock. The 
scarlet-piped robe he girded with a rich 
scarlet sash. Over his stooping shoul- 
he threw a scarlet broadcloth 
cape. On his hands he pulled scarlet 
gloves. To complete his costume he 
put on the wide-brimmed scarlet beav- 
er “pontifical hat’ he wears only on 
special occasions. 


aers 


Accompanied by his suite, the bril- 
liantly-clad Prince of the Church went 
from his Archiepiscopal residence to a 
side door of adjoining St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Before the marble high al- 
tar the group knelt, crossed themselves 
and prayed as His Eminence chanted 
the Itinerarium—the Church’s ancient 
prayer for a safe journey. 


Next morning the journey ended in 
Cleveland. From his special train the 
New York prelate stepped as an even 
more exalted dignitary than Cardinal- 
Archbishop—Papal Legate, represent- 
ing Pius XI. 

Bells pealed from belfries of a hun- 
dred churches. Yellow and white Pa- 
pal flags fluttered in the sunshine. Tall 
buildings near the railway terminal 
echoed strains of the “Pontifical March” 
and “The Sidewalks of New York” 
played by ten massed bands. 


More than 100,000 persons watched 
reverently along the short route from 
Public Square to St. John’s Cathedral. 
In a maroon automobile the Legate 
smiled, doffed his hat, and raised his 
right hand in benediction as the pro- 
cession moved through the streets. 
From a car preceding the Cardinal's, 
Alfred E. Smith, 1928 Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee and “foremost Catholic 
layman of this generation,’’ responded 
to cries of “Hi, Al!” and ‘“‘Where’s the 
brown derby?” 


For four days 250,000 Catholics 
prayed to the Sacramental Christ, sang 
hymns to Him, and heard sermons 
about Him. With full ritual, eminent 
prelates celebrated Mass at the glass- 
enclosed altar in the center of Municipal 
Stadium. At 128 small altars—one for 
each diocese in the United States and 
its possessions—priests said more than 
2,000 other Masses a day. 

On the last day, 22,000 prelates, 
priests, and laymen streamed in a 
procession to the stadium for the clos- 
ing service. Sheltered by a canopy, 
Cardinal Hayes, arrayed in cloth-of- 


gold vestments, carried the Host. At 
the stadium 80,000 persons formed a 
living monstrance—the vessel in which 
the Host is placed for Benediction. 
From Castel Gandolfo, the Pope sent 
radio greetings and the Apostolic bene- 
diction. The congress ended. 

Within a month, Cardinal Hayes will 
go to the Vatican to report on the con- 
gress. Until he completes this final 
duty as Papal Legate he cannot par- 
ticipate in any public function. 


CHURCHMAN: Creed Fences Fall 


To Save Christian Fortnightly 


Last June Gabriel L. Hess, general 
attorney for Motion Picture. Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc., won 
a libel suit against The Churchman, 
liberal Episcopal fortnightly. 


Four years previously The Church- 
man—which started the organized fight 
against indecent films—stated that Hess 
and other movie executives had been 
indicted in Ontario for “conspiring to 
prevent competition in that portion of 
Canada.” The Churchman’s informa- 
tion came secondhand—from Harrison’s 
Reports, New York trade journal of in- 
dependent producers. 


The Rev. Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, edi- 
tor of The Churchman, learned the 
statement was false and retracted it a 
week later. Hess did not accept the 
apology. He sued for $150,000 and won 
$10,200. The Churchman appealed the 
decision. 

Things looked black for the 131-year- 






old publication. Always running at a 
deficit, it could not pay the judgment. 
It seemed like the end for the oldest 
religious journal in the English-speak- 
ing world. 

Help came. Religious magazines of 
all faiths asked their readers to send 
contributions to The Churchman so it 
could pay the fine and continue publish- 
ing. Almost $5,000 poured in. 

Some comments in the magazines dis- 
pleased Hess and his associates. The 
Catholic Union and Times derided Hess’s 
“insistence in carving his pound of 
flesh.””. The Christian Century—the 
country’s largest circulated religious 
weekly—altered a Scriptural metaphor 
to “stuffing 10,200 coals of fire into Mr. 
Hess’s pocket!” 

Pleased though he was, one thing 
troubled liberal Dr. Shipler: he sensed 
a rising tide of anti-Semitism against 
Hess and Louis Nizer, Hess’s attorney. 

Last week Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein 
of New /York’s Free Synagogue 
squelched that. He announced Hess 
and Nizer refused his plea to accept 
the moral vindication of the court and 
not collect the damages. He said that 
if the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York upholds the verdict 
Oct. 29, Jews will form committees to 
raise the money The Churchman needs 
to pay Hess. 

“We shall do this,’ Rabbi Goldstein 
said, “because of our deep respect for 
The Churchman” and because “no religi- 
ous periodical could have done more to 
build up a finer type of relationship be- 
tween racial and religious groups.” 





INTERNATIONAL 


Patrick Cardinal Hayes: The Papal Legate Opens the Eucharistic Congress 
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MeGRADY: America’s Champion 


Strike-Breaker and Peacemaker 


For the past two years, newspapers 
have coupled Edward F. McGrady’s 
name with the phrases: 

Mediates strike on Federal buildings, 
Washington Sent to Detroit to 
check auto labor disputes ... To aid 
in averting steel strike ... Leaves for 
San Francisco to aid in longshoremen’s 
strike settlement ... Active in settle- 
ment of Building Service Employes 
Union strike ... Sent by government to 
confer on Chevrolet Motor Co. strike... 
Arranges coal strike truce ... Leaves 
for Toledo to settle dispute in electric 
industry ... Asks International Long- 
shoremen’s Association to break strike 
at Gulfport ... Pleased at ending of 
Terre Haute general strike ... Ar- 
ranges settlement of strike at Indus- 
trial Rayon Co., Cleveland. 

Last week a new phrase followed the 
name McGrady: “Settles Appalachian 
coal strike’ (see page 9). 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Mc- 
Grady may have smiled at the success- 
ful outcome of his latest attempt at 
strike mediation. That is, if he had 
time to smile. 

From Washington he hurried to 
Portsmouth, Va., to address the Holy 
Name Society on Sunday. Then he flew 
to the Coast to head off a threatened 
longshoremen’s strike that might mar 
the pleasantness of President Roose- 
velt’s visit. 

SHOweER Baru: Since 1933 he has 
traveled more than 100,000 miles by 
air—as the Labor Department’s No. 1 
strike arbitrator. Employers respect 
him because he is conservative and 
practical—he gets men back to work. 
Workers like him, a union man all his 
adult life, because he secures for them 
at least part of what they want. 

In two years as Assistant Secre- 
tary, McGrady says he has taken five 
days off, including Sundays. “They put 
in a swell shower bath adjoining my 
office, and in three months I’ve had a 
chance to use it only once,” he grum- 
bles. 

McGrady has worked so long now, 
he can’t stop. The same ceaseless in- 
terest used to keep him up half the 
night finishing books in which he got 
interested. Nowadays he works out 
some of that nervousness in viciously 
chewing a cigar. 

McGrady is tall, mustached, dark, 
and has been bald since his middle 
twenties. At 63 he looks like 50. He 
dresses in double-breasted splendor but 
his other tastes are simple. 

McGrady and his wife live in their 
married daughter’s Madison Street 
home—one of an unpretentious row in 
an unfashionable section of Washing- 
ton. Its address does not appear in 
telephone books or Congressional Di- 
rectories because McGrady, like his 
boss, Frances Perkins, keeps it out. 

Elaborate food tempts him less than 
a large, juicy, not-too-well-done steak. 





DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Edward F. McGrady: Nobody Begrudges Him the Title of Chief Strike-Mender 


Alcohol has not interested him since 
he joined the St. Peter and St. Paul 
Total Abstenance Society. 

He was a boy at that time, growing 
up in a South Boston slum where the 
number of barrooms to the block set a 
record, and the tuberculosis rate was 
the highest in the country. A priest 
started his teetotalism. The same 
priest gave him a blue rosary. McGrady 
still carries it in his pocket and habit- 
ually takes it out when worried. 


He must take it out frequently. For, 
queried on labor situations, he usually 
assumes a gloomy look and replies: 
“Well, brother, it looks pretty bad.” 


SPIELER: He talks loudly, frankly, 
and directly, with much arm-waving 
and body-twisting. Boston’s Ward 13, 
which elected him to the City Council 
and to the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, knew him as a “spiel- 
er.” 

Spieling won him a front place in 
labor. From Boston’s English High 
School, McGrady graduated to a job in 
The Boston Traveler pressroom. His 
capacity for persuasive argument in- 
duced fellow union mémbers to make 
him a local organizer of the Interna- 
tional Pressmen’s Union, then in 1907 





president of the Web Pressmen’s Un- 
ion. 

That office took him to a Mobile con- 
vention. He met George L. Berry (see 
page 12), president of the Internation- 
al Pressmen’s Union. Berry, also im- 
pressed by the McGrady word-flow, ap- 
pointed him a national organizer. Af- 
ter the war he introduced him to a 
young Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Franklin Roosevelt and Eddie 
McGrady have ever since been inti- 
mate friends. 

During the war McGrady became a 
patriot with all the ardor of a senti- 
mental Irishman. As president of the 
Boston Central Labor Union, he urged 
it to expel all non-citizen members who 
did not immediately apply for first nat- 
uralization papers. The Hebrew Trades 
Council held a special meeting to con- 
demn him. McGrady heard about it 
and went to the meeting. Speakers at- 
tacked him; 600 listeners applauded 
them. McGrady pushed his way to 
the platform. His earnest speech de- 
fending his stand converted nearly 
every one in the audience and resulted 
in an ovation greater than that given 
his assailants. 

At that time also, McGrady each noon 
left his press foremen’s job to sell Lib- 
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erty Bonds on Boston Common. Bank- 
ors and businessmen shuddered as the 


€ 


pegrimed printer shouldered his way 
through them to Parkman Bandstand. 
But McGrady sold more bonds than 
they did. And his likeness plastered 
pillboards from coast to coast: He was 
the husky overalled workman of a 
famous Liberty Bond poster. “Sure 
we'll finish the job.” 


WooDEN JACKET: In 1919 Samuel 
Gompers sent McGrady to Washing- 
ton as the American Federation of La- 
per’s lobbyist. His influence helped put 
through the WNorris-LaGuardia anti- 
Injunction Bill, which prevents use of 
injunctions in strikes. He successfully 
opposed Judge John J. Parker’s nom- 
ination to the Supreme Court bench; 
the North Carolina jurist had once up- 
held the hated Yellow-Dog contracts. 

McGrady warned President Hoover 
he couldn’t get Parker’s nomination 
approved and urged him not to humil- 
iate himself. Though he disregarded 
the advice, the President continued to 
respect McGrady. He invited the lob- 
byist as the only labor man to dine at 
the White House with Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 

McGrady doesn’t lack personal cour- 
age. In 1929 the A. F. of L. sent him 
down to arbitrate the Elizabethton, 
Tenn., rayon strike. A group of anti- 
laborites invaded his hotel room, drove 
him to the town line, and warned him: 
“If you ever-come back to Elizabeth- 
ton, you will go out wearing a wood- 
en jacket.” 

McGrady went back and stayed un- 
til he got a settlement favorable to the 
workers. 

Three years later that episode had 
its sequel. A Tennessee Senator asked 
McGrady to help a man indicted for 
misappropriation of funds. The man 
was the leader of those who had ridden 
him out of Elizabethton. McGrady 
hesitated, then interceded with the At- 
torney General. 

His Elizabethton work won McGrady 
the Loyal Legion’s vote and medal as 
the outstanding labor man of 1929. 
Four years later he settled the New 
Deal’s first coal strike and won over 
Miss Perkins to his side. 

The A. F. of L. had opposed her ap- 
pointment. She put her foot down on 
having McGrady as her assistant— 
perhaps because of his A. F. of L. af- 
filiations. So he helped Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson draft the labor sections of 
NRA and then became Deputy NRA 
Administrator. That sent him to the 
coal strike. And then Miss Perkins ad- 
mitted: “I was wrong about Mr. Mc- 
Grady.” 

She installed him in the air-cooled 
office he so rarely sees. On the walls 
he hung a framed certificate of his ap- 
pointment and a 1914 newspaper car- 
toon of President Wilson assuring poor 
children: “No child labor.” On his desk 
he put a silver-lettered plaque: “TI 
shall pass through this world but once. 
Any good therefore that I can do or any 
kindness that I can show to any hu- 
man being, let me do it now. Let me 
not deter or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again.” 


SCIENCE 





ROCKETS: Man’ 
More Help in Flighty Venture 


“Moon to Get 


July 17, 1929, Dr. Robert Hutchings 
Goddard, head of the physics depart- 
ment at Clark University, fired a rocket 
outside Worcester, Mass. A deafening 
explosion shook the town. Firemen, 
ambulances and reporters rushed to the 
scene and found a stocky, baldheaded 
man sadly contemplating the remains 
of the expensive apparatus that had 
exploded 300 feet in the air. 

Townspeople, afraid of being blown 
to bits by explosives or smashed to 
pulps by falling fragments, complained 
bitterly. So Dr. Goddard, the world’s 
leading rocket experimenter, bundled 
his apparatus and data off to Roswell, 
N.M. In this sparsely populated region 
last week he entertained his financial 
backer, Harry F. Guggenheim, heir to 
mining millions, and Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, who has been interested in 
rockets for six years. 

Remembering how the press branded 
him “Moon Man,” and hinted he was a 
crackpot after the Worcester inter- 
lude, Dr. Goddard last week kept re- 
porters 200 yards off while he squired 
his visitors around his premises. After 
the inspection trip, Harry Guggenheim 
announced he would dig into the Daniel 
and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
set up by his late father, for more 
rocket funds. 

Dr. Goddard, reserved, professorial, 
and secretive, started his research work 


while an instructor at Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute in 1909. Unlike vivid- 
ly imaginative Sunday supplement writ- 
ers, he had no-idea of going to the 
Moon or Mars. He merely wanted to 
explore the thin air layer 50 to 75 miles 
above the earth for meteorological, 
spectroscopic and radio data. 

First he convinced colleagues that 
rockets did not need air to push against 
in order to propel themselves; that the 
recoil of the escaping gases actually 
kicks the apparatus through space. This 
he demonstrated in a vacuum tank. As 
new jobs carried him to Princeton and 
then to Clark he continued his work. 

He built several small rockets pow- 
ered with black gun powder. Then he 
designed nozzles to control the escape 
of the propelling gases. He found black 
powder too impotent a substance to 
hurl rockets far into the air. 

Cautiously he started experimenting. 
A mixture of gasoline and liquid oxygen 
gave him a power-source ten times as 
effective as TNT. 

A year after the first liquid fuel 
rocket flight—the Worcester explosion 
—the Guggenheim’s stepped forward 
with $100,000. Goddard got a two- 
year leave from Clark. Last year his 
backers reputedly put up another $12,- 
000 and this year $20,000 more. 

In New Mexico, Dr. Goddard has his 
home and laboratory three miles north 
of Roswell, and a mile off the road. 
Seventeen miles north of the town a 
60-foot steel tower guides his rockets 
into the air. With seven assistants to 
help him he has shot small rockets as 
fast as 700 miles an hour. Each was 
equipped with a parachute to lower it 
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Dr. Robert Goddard: The Guggenheims Help With His Rocket Shooting 
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WIDE WORLD 


Ethiopia’s Potential War Zone Gets 
a Building for Its New Red Cross 


gently to earth after it achieved maxi- 
mum height. 

If Dr. Goddard fires his projectiles as 
do German and American rocket so- 
cieties, he first loads them with gaso- 
line. Then he pours liquid oxygen into 
another compartment. Then he runs to 
a bombproof trench. Two strings lead 
from rocket to trench. One opens the 
valves that feed fuel into the com- 
bustion chamber. The other fires a 
detonating cap that fires the mixture. 


As it leaves the ground the machine 
makes a noise much like 4th of July 
rockets. Gyroscopes keep the rockets 
on an even course. 


One day, Dr. Goddard feels certain, 
rockets spanning long distances will be 
used for mail transportation and as 
projectiles. 


Once they leave earth’s blanket they 
will need little energy to overcome 
gravitational pull. Air resistance will 
be eliminaied. Physicists have figured 
Paris a conservative 90 minutes from 
New York. 


They have also figured the speed 
necessary to get completely out of 





earth’s gravitational field: 25,000 miles 
an hour. A moon rocket to carry ten 
men would have to weigh 40,000 tons 
and be about the size of the Ile de 
France. 






MEDICINE: Britons Get Ready 
To Render First Aid to Ethiopia 


Jungle medicine men use mysterious 
brews that eat away cancerous tissue 
. big snapping insects whose man- 
dibles hold wounds closed after the 
bug’s body has been cut away... 
powerful cathartics made from herbs. 
Effective as these may be in peacetime, 
they have little value once shrapnel 
fragments begin to fly and machine gun 
bullets whine. 

Acutely conscious of hardships suf- 
fered by primitive peoples in modern 
warfare, humanitarian Britishers two 
months ago started organizing ambu- 
lance units for Ethiopia. 

Last week one of these moved up from 
the docks at Berbera, chief port of 
British Somaliland. Over rutty streets, 
past one-story, flat-roofed, rubble houses, 
past camel caravans heavy with skins, 
gums, ostrich feathers, and dates—past 
the brightly-colored tent city for trad- 
ers—the four-car parade moved toward 
Harrar, 150 miles east of Addis Ababa. 

Meanwhile in London, The Lancet, 
British medical journal, whooped up 
enlistments for the medical units. 
Charitable backers of the enterprise 
hoped to get off another batch of am- 
bulances, doctors, nurses, and transport 
men to the potential war zone this week. 


To these volunteers, trained in su- 
perb London hospitals and shiny clinics, 
Ethiopia will present a fearful sight. 


Over 90 per cent of the inhabitants 
have venereal diseases, British doctors 
claim. Malaria takes a shocking toll 
in the lowlands; typhus, worst killer in 
medicine’s rogues’ gallery, sweeps the 
entire country. In Addis Ababa, most 
advanced city in the land, infant mor- 
tality stands at 50 per cent. Tapeworms 
infest virtually the whole population be- 
cause of frequent raw-meat feasts. 





Violent monthly purges help somewhat 
to keep this menace in check. 

When war thunder first came from 
over the distant seas, Haile Selassie 
sketched plans for Red Cross units to 
operate in the field. Then he realized 
he had no personnel to staff it, and 
dropped the scheme. 

In the whole country, with an estj- 
mated population of 12,000,000, there 
are only 500 hospital beds. Eleven 
medical missionaries, a few score native 
nurses they have trained, and half a 
dozen European doctors, make up the 
country’s complement of trained medi- 
cal practitioners. 

Britain can’t hope to supply enough 
field hospitals to care for tens of 
thousands of wounded. Those mowed 
down in battle can only lie waiting for 
the night. Then jackals and hyenas 
that infest the country will solve the 
problem of disposing of the wounded 

Despite these grim facts, Addis 
Ababa offers competent medical ser- 
vices for those who can pay. War 
correspondents and consular repre- 
sentatives needing tonsillectomies or 
appendectomies can get them from 
European surgeons. 

The city has four small, competently 
staffed hospitals. The best of the lot is 
supported by Haile Selassie’s private 
purse, and run by a Swedish doctor 
Those fortunate enough to get treat- 
ment there will find an operating 
theatre and an X-ray laboratory—un- 
known elsewhere in the country. 





THE ARTS 





ART: A Windfall Gave Boston 


Museum Contemporary Paintings 


Dr. Louis M. Eilshemius, his visiting 
card: 


An unusual inventor is Louis Michel Eilshen 
M.A., Educator, Ex-Actor, Amateur AIll-R i 
Doctor, Mesmerist-Prophet and Mystic, Read 
of Hands and Faces, Linguist of 5 Langu 
Graphologist, Dramatist (7 works), Short S 
Writer and Novelettes (26 works), Humorist Ga 
lore, ex-Mimic, Animal Voices and Humans, | 
All Round Athletic Sportsman (to 1889), | 
versal Supreme Critic. Ex-Don Giovanni, D 
signer of Jewelry, etc., Spiritist, Spirit-Pair 


Supreme, Best Marksman to 1881, Ex-Ches 
Billiard Player to 1909, Scientist Supreme 
ologies, Ex-Fancy Amateur Dancer, The M 
Rapid Master Creator in 3 Arts, Most Wond 
ful and Diverse Painter of Nude Groups in 
World. His Middle Name is ‘“‘Variety.” 


EKilshemius, New York artist, believes 
every man should have “someone to 
toot his horn.” He chose a visiting 
card six inches long to describe his own 
talents. Yet success came slowly. In 
40 years the small bearded artist paint- 
ed 5,000 pictures without benefit of 
public notice, then stopped. 

Finally the tooting clicked. Even 
Beacon Hill cocked its ear. Last year 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts added 
his “Fishing, Adirondacks” to its gal- 
lery of contemporary American paint- 
ings. His works now hang in four 
other American museums and the Lux- 
embourg. George Gershwin and Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller added Eilshemius's 
romantic landscapes to their collections. 

His fame grew, but he “doesn’t give 
much of a damn.” Fame is for the 
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young, When a man can dazzle pretty 
girls. Eilshemius feels 71 is too old 
for that. 


WINDFALL: The man who introduced 
the “Educator, ex-Actor” to Boston is 
George Harold Edgell, the museum’s 
director. This week, he also rounded 
out his first year as Paintings Curator. 
He spoke of the windfall he found in 
his department. In 1904, Charles Henry 
Hayden, Boston art patron, left $100,- 
000 for the purchase of American paint- 
ings. This yields an annual income of 
$5,500. 

For nearly five years preceding 
Edgell’s curatorship, this fund had 
hardly been touched. The former cura- 
tor, Philip Hendy, an Englishman, had 
no interest in American art. 

Edgell refused to say how much of 
the accumulated $27,500 remained, but 
admitted buying sixteen contemporary 
paintings last year. The curator’s 
specialty is Italian Renaissance. He 
moved with precaution during his first 
year of buying in the native market. 
Most of his purchases are landscapes 
and interiors painted by “arrived” 
artists. John Singer Sargent, George 
Luks, Edward Hopper, Eugene Speicher, 
and John Sloan typify the collection. 
Edgell also added one of Louis Kron- 
berg’s inevitable ballet girls. 


Museum: Bostonians boast theirs was 
the first museum in America to in- 
corporate: February, 1870—two months 
before the New York Metropolitan. In 
1876 the institution opened its first 
building on Copley Square. On a 210- 
by-150 lot stood the brick and marble 
palace with elaborate Gothic windows 
and ornamental gables. All Back Bay 
beamed on this latest example of Vic- 
torian elegance. 


Gifts and donations poured in. Over 
a period of 35 years Dr. Denman Waldo 
Ross, archeologist, presented 11,000 ob- 
jects of Eastern art. This formed a 
basis for one of the finest Oriental col- 
lections in the country. A gift of 
$4,000,000 and lesser amounts swelled 
the museum’s funds. 

Within twenty years the collections 


had outgrown their quarters. Officials 
began to fuss about the lack of wall 
space and the poor lighting. They de- 
cided to move. 

No museum has ever received such 
careful coddling. Architects erected a 
shanty on the new Huntington Avenue 
site to experiment with lighting. In 
1904 the director, Edward Robinson, 
took two architects and a building com- 
mittee on a three-months’ European 
trip to study the same problem. The 
simple classic building that finally 
opened in 1909 became a model for 
future art museums. 

Housewreckers tore down the old 
edifice to make way for the curved fa- 
cade of the smart Copley Plaza Hotel. 


MUSIC: Orpheus Returns From 


Vacation and Tunes His Lyre 


Trumpets blew, strings vibrated, and 
drums thundered last week all over the 
country. Vacationing musicians began 
getting in form for the coming season. 
First-string critics uncovered long-si- 
lent typewriters. This week, the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra and the Philadelphia Orchestra for- 
mally opened their new year. 


New York: Nearly 3,000 music lov- 
ers jammed Carnegie Hall to hear 
Brahms, Beethoven, Bach, and Shos- 
takovitch under the baton of Otto 
Klemperer. 

The 6-foot-6 conductor, beginning a 
thirteen weeks’ regime, found only two 
major changes since last year’s open- 
ing. Remo Bolognini, assistant concert 
master since 1931, had left to become 
concert master with the National 
Broadcasting Staff Orchestra. John 
Corigliano, American violinist and stu- 
dent under Leopold Auer, replaced him. 
Zoltan Kurthy, twelve years with the 
orchestra, became first viola upon the 
pensioning of Rene Pollain. 

The audience noticed more radical 
changes. The 44-year-old Carnegie had 
a thorough face-lifting during the Sum- 
mer. In place of the plate glass mar- 


The Boston Museum, Old, and New 


quee with its glaring electric bulbs, 
there hung a smart metal canopy with 
indirect lighting. 

In, under, and around the audience, a 
complicated machinery silently provides 
air conditioning. Fans in the base- 
ment and air ducts do the trick. The 
musically-minded may not know it but 
they now breathe ‘100,000 cubic feet 
of fresh air kept in constant motion.” 

In this vacuum-cleaned atmosphere 
Carnegie officials have placed a new 
stage floor. The constant change of 
platform tiers for musicians and the 
dragging of heavy instruments had 
worn the old one dangerously thin. 

Here, Toscanini will conduct for ten 
weeks. Hans Lange and Sir Thomas 
Beecham complete the list of Philhar- 
monic batonists. 


PHILADELPHIA: Opening night at the 
Academy of Music showed none of the 
strain of last December’s row. Then 
Philadelphians howled when Stokowski 
refused to renew his contract because 
of “deep lying differences” with the 
board. He wanted a smaller group of 
directors and more freedom. 

For three weeks partisans heaped 
vituperations equally on the board and 
on Stokowski. Curtis Bok, president 
of the orchestra, resigned. He took 
with him his mother, Mrs. Mary Louise 
Curtis Bok, a member of the board. 
Stokowski finally got what he wanted 
and agreed to return for one year. In 
May, the directors found their number 
reduced from 24 to 15. 

The 1935-36 season opened with com- 
positions by Mozart, Wagner, Beetho- 
ven, and McDonald. Later, Stokowski 
will spring his surprises. He plans to 
introduce at least eleven new works, 
seven of them by Americans. 

Stokowski conducts 13 of the 28 
weeks. Nine guest conductors will di- 
vide the remaining concerts. One of 
these, Werner Janssen, may not ap- 
pear. Last week the young American 
composer-conductor smashed up his 
car on the road between Bethlehem 
and Stroudsburg, Pa. In an Allentown, 
Pa., hospital, physicians feared a frac- 
tured skull. 
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STAGE: Six N. Y. Openings Start 
Season Off With a Loud Bang 


From all over the country last week 
boxing fans jammed New York for the 
Baer-Louis match. In Broadway 
theatres also they sought entertain- 
ment. SRO signs came out, and the 
most exciting stage season in five years 
got off to a big start as six new plays 
opened. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes’s “If This 
Be Treason,” tried out during the Sum- 
mer, opened the Theatre Guild’s eigh- 
teenth subscription season. It shakes 
a stern fist in the faces of those who 
encourage war for personal profit. 

Philip Dunning and Philo Higley 
wrote a pleasant sentimental drama 
“Remember the Day.” It tells the story 
of a schoolboy’s adoration for his teach- 
er, complicated by hero worship of her 
fiance. 

To balance the week, Crosby Gaige 
contributed a beautiful production of 
Shakespeare’s “Othello.”” Gladys Coop- 
er plays a convincing Desdemona, but 
Philip Merivale falls somewhat short 
as the Moor. 

INJUSTICE: Maxwell Anderson has not 
forgotten the Sacco-Vanzetti case. In 
his newest play, “Winterset,” which 
opened last week, he carries on his 
powerful pleas against social and legal 
injustice. 

Seven years ago, with Harold Hicker- 
son, Anderson wrote “Gods of the 
Lightning.” It presented a bitter, 
stirring indictment of the evidence that 
electrocuted the two Italians charged 
with robbing and killing a Massachu- 
setts paymaster. ““Winterset”’ tells the 
story of a youth whose father died as 
did Sacco and Vanzetti. 

For this, Anderson uses his favorite 
medium—verse. He has written several 
modern realistic dramas in prose; 


among them “What Price Glory,” with 
Laurence Stallings, and the 1933 Pulit- 
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Gladys Cooper and Philip Merivale (Extreme Right) Put ‘Othello’ on Broadway 








Margo and Burgess Meredith: They Talk Versified Social Injustice 


zer Prize play, “Both Your Houses.” 
His past plays in verse turned to his- 
tory: “Elizabeth the Queen,” “Mary of 
Scotland,” and “Valley Forge.” In 
‘“‘Winterset,”’ he uses verse for the first 
time in a modern setting. 

Anderson takes his title from a de- 
fiant prayer to the gods, spoken by his 
leading character. 


... let the throw be ours 
this once, on this longest night, 
when the Winter sets 

his foot on the threshold leading up 

to Spring 

and enters with remembered cold... 

“Winterset” tells the story of Mio 
(Burgess Meredith) who consecrated 
himself to finding the truth of his 
father’s unfair conviction and electro- 
cution. Mio describes his mother’s 
grieving death, how the town he lived 
in edged him out, his attempts at edu- 
cation, his hobo trek east. 

Mio arrives in New York to check 
new clues to his father’s innocence. 
They lead him to a dead-end street 
along the river slums, where animals 
and human rats slink in the shadows 








under a mighty bridge. There he meets 
Miriamne (Margo), daughter of a 
rabbi, sister of a gangster. They dance 
ih the street to a hand organ’s tune 
and fall in love. 


Clues to his father’s legal murder 
skulk under the bridge. Miriamne’s 
brother witnessed the hold-up and kill- 
ing. Trock, (Eduardo Ciannelli), lead- 
er of the hold-up gang, returns from 
prison. Doctors give him six months to 
live. He plans to live those undisturbed 
and threatens to kill the whole world if 
necessary, in order to bury the clues 
with his victim. 

Judge Gaunt (Richard Bennett), who 


tried the case and sentenced Mio’s 
father, stumbles into this dead-end. 
Awareness of the injustice in which he 
played a major part has taken his 
reason. He spouts incessantly that he 


performed his duty in the trial. Finally 
he admits more—and Mio has his 
answer. 


But the inescapable doom _ that 
walked along with ‘‘Winterset’s’ char- 
acters takes a final spurt. Trock has 
Mio shot down. Miriamne asks the 
killers to mow her down and threatens 
to spread the truth if they refuse. A 
machine gun spits compliance with her 
request. 

Though personally agitated by the 
questions that inspire his play, Ander- 
son does not grind an axe. Instead, he 
sharpens a strong steel rapier and 
gracefully lunges at society’s blind er- 
rors. When he raises his voice in pro- 
test against these errors, his verse 
booms as ferociously and as compel- 
lingly as a lion’s roar. Yet his scoff- 
ings at this country’s feebler faults— 
a satirical scene with a policeman for 
one example—seem like an adult taunt- 
ing a child. 

But his verse never toddles or moves 
on stilts. Its irregular unrhymed lines 
have a resiliency and a freedom that 
employs even the modern idiom. At 
times it sounds like T. S. Eliot's finest 
lines. Indeed, in one scene Anderson 
paraphrases Eliot. The first six lines 
of Eliot’s “Gerontion” read: 
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Here I am, an old man in a dry 
month, 

Being read to by a boy, waiting 

for rain. 

I was neither at the hot gates 

Nor fought in the warm rain 

Nor knee deep in the salt marsh, 

heaving a cutlass, 

Bitten by flies, fought. 

A speech of Mio’s reads: 

And here I am, a young man on 

a cold.night, waiting the end of the 

rain. Being read my lesson by a 

boy, a blind boy—you know the one 

I mean. Knee-deep in the salt 

marsh, Miriamne, bitten from with- 

in I fought. 

Guthrie McClintic, the play’s pro- 
ducer-director, had difficulty casting 
Miriamne until someone suggested 
Margo. The 18-year-old daughter of 
a prominent Mexico City surgeon has 
kept her surname a secret—her parents 
don’t approve of a theatrical career. 
So far hers has been brief. Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur saw her danc- 
ing in a New York theatre last year. 
They gave her a prominent part in 
their first picture, “Crime Without 
Passion.” Critics raved about her 
dancing, singing, and acting. 

In her first Broadway appearance, 
the exotically beautiful actress shows 
her lack of experience in the most 
difficult scenes. Others she carries 
with the assurance of a trained trouper. 

Burgess Meredith, at home in any 
part, makes Mio an understanding por- 
trait of economic helplessness. From 
him the playwright’s lines flow more 
readily. He speaks them with an acute 
awareness of their meter yet with a 
seeming extemporanousness that sev- 
eral others in the cast miss. 

As the mentally distracted judge, 
Richard Bennett gives the part a fum- 
bling pathos. And Eduardo Ciannelli’s 
vicious Trock casts a spell of evil. 

Jo Mielziner’s two striking sets seem 
to exude the clammy dampness the 
characters describe. They fit McClintic’s 
sensitive direction magnificently. The 
exterior with its massive bridge 
foundation displays stage engineering 
at its finest. 

Maxwell Anderson is a paradox: the 
unheard-of practical poet. He believes 
implicitly in poetry for the theatre, but 
if a theme doesn’t lend itself to verse, 
he'll write the play in prose. 

He works quickly. After mulling 
over a play in his head, he can finish it 
in less than two months. He writes 
all his first drafts in large, ruled 
ledger books, in an undecipherable 
hand. These he presents to his wife, 
Mab Maynard, the actress, who makes 
the first typed copy. 

Anderson was born 46 years ago in 
Atlantic, Pa. Before turning to the 
theatre, he taught English, worked 
on newspapers, and wrote poetry. Now 
he leads a quiet life in New City, N. Y., 
with his family: three sons by a former 
wife, and a baby daughter. He likes 
to swim and play tennis; in the Winter 
reading and chess amuse him. 

He believes a playwright’s works 
alone should speak for him, and he has 
steadfastly refused to be interviewed: 
When a man starts peddling personal 





CURRENT SHOWS 





SCREEN 

RED SALUTE (Reliance): The daughter of an 
American General falls in love with a 
student radical (Hardie Albright). The 
stupid plot attempts to prove that all will 
be well in America if we drive out for- 
eigners. 

THE GIRL FRIEND (Columbia): A slapstick 
musical set in a country barn theatre. 


Ann Sothern, Jack Haley and Roger Pryor 
head the cast. 








stuff about himself, they should send a 
squad of strongarm worms after him, 
because he’s dead.” 


More War: Eleven years ago this 
Fall, Arthur Hopkins produced his first 
war play, “What Price Glory.” Last 
week he presented his second, “Paths 
of Glory.” 

While the first play lightened its hor- 
ror with bawdy episode, “Paths of 
Glory” tells a vastly different story. 

Dramatized by Sidney Howard, who 
last year performed the same service 
for Sinclair Lewis’s ‘‘Dodsworth,” this 
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Myron McCormick and Ann Dere: 


new play makes few changes in Humph- 
rey Cobb’s gripping novel published 
last Spring. It telescopes 100-odd epi- 
sodic incidents into sixteen scenes, 
faithful to the book in feeling and fact. 

Cobb based his book on documentary 
evidence, but his argument with war 
goes farther than that. He challenges 
militarism and makes it the villain of 
his piece. 

General Assolant (Jack Roseleigh), 
a brutal egotist greedy for more army 
awards, undertakes to capture an im- 
pregnable enemy stronghold. Two 
previous attempts by others have 
proved disastrous. 

In this grim scene, the French Gen- 
eral sees a worn-out regiment annihila- 
ted by the Germans. The few who 
escape he orders executed for mutiny. 
But the regiment’s Colonel (Cyril 
Scott) persuades him to cut the num- 
ber to three—sacrifices to Assolant’s 
vanity. 

One (Myron McCormick) draws his 
death in a lottery. A Captain selects 
another (William Harrigan) because 





of long-standing enmity. The third 
(Jerome Cowan) faces the firing squad 
because his Captain decides he would 
return to citizenry worthless. 


Hopkins’s actors look like soldiers 
and behave like them. They convince 
audiences they have marched, fought, 
and tired of everything pertaining to 
war. “Paths of Glory” can’t be termed 
mere entertainment; it tears at too 
many strong emotions. But as a stage- 
worthy anti-war treatise it excels. 

SuGGESTION: Krafft-Ebing and Freud 
can be as effective as automatics or 
machine-guns. A _ stage psychiatrist 
uses their doctrines as lethal weapons 
in “Blind Alley,” a snarling melodrama 
by James Warwick that opened last 
week. 


Notorious Hal Wilson (Roy Har- 
grave), his moll, and two gangsters 
decide to use the house of Professor 
Shelby (George Coulouris) as a hide- 
away for a night and a day. They beat 
Shelby’s office nurse, murder his pupil, 


2 
WHITE STUDIO 


They March Down ‘Paths of Glory’ 






kill one of their own mob, and spill 
blood all over the living-room rug. 

During the 24 hours the gangsters 
remain in his room, Dr. Shelby goes to 
work on Wilson. Cold-bloodedly, he 
sets about driving him mad; finally he 
forces him to suicide. The persistent 
probings into Wilson’s childhood mem- 
ories, his subconscious fears and 
dreams, unearth the usual array of 
complexes and offer a brutal display 
of psychiatric technique. 

From swaggering killer to nerve- 
cracked suicide, Hargrave plays the 
doomed desperado with restraint. Cou- 
louris is businesslike in the pursuit 
of his victim. Worthington Miner’s in- 
telligent direction rules the entire cast. 


In his first play Warwick shows 
playwriting skill and a sound knowl- 
edge of psychiatry, gleaned not from 
analysis but solely from his own study. 
Born in Chester, England, and edu- 
cated in Australia, he drifted to Hol- 
Iywood where he has spent the past 
fifteen years writing and acting. 
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BARRYMORE: N. Y. Tabloid Buys 
The Ghost Story of a Romance 


“They say that writing things gets 
them off your chest. If I can rid my- 
self of my romance with John Barry- 
more by writing it, good, oh, very 
good! Out of my heart and onto pa- 
per; out of my mind and into the ink- 
os < 


With this preface Elaine Barrie, 
Hunter College sophomore and daugh- 
ter of a New York necktie salesman, 
started telling all to The Daily Mirror. 
The tale of the skittish romance be- 
tween the 53-year-old actor and his 
19-year-old “protege” had humor, head- 
line names and a dash of scandal—all 
stirred together into a perfect tabloid 
pudding. 

Idea for the feature, now running in 





INTERNATIONAL 


One 
Word for It: ‘Hooey’ 


Barrymore Has 


The Mirror, Los Angeles Examiner, Min- 
neapolis Star and thirteen other pa- 
pers, belongs to George Clarke, scan- 
dal-wise city editor of The Mirror. He 
conceived it a week before Barrymore 
started his cross-continent dash which 
left behind a wash of headlines. 
Clarke grabbed a telephone and 
called Elaine Jacobs—home version of 
the young woman’s professional name. 
No answer. Then he hurried off a tele- 
gram: 
WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED IN DOING A 
SERIES ... ON YOUR ROMANCE... CAN 


ASSURE YOU NATIONAL ATTENTION AND 
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THINK IT WOULD CONSOLIDATE ALL YOU 
HAVE GAINED IN YOUR MARCH TOWARD A 
CAREER... 

No answer. Clarke tried again: 

IN RELATION TO PREVIOUS WIRE PLEASE 
SEE OUR MISTER RING LARDNER JR. WHO 
WILL GIVE YOU FURTHER DETAILS OF OUR 
PLAN. 

Still no answer. Clarke, who had 
met with similar reluctance on the part 
of murderesses, jilted chorines, and 
gangsters’ mothers, tried again: 
COMMUNICATE WITH VINSON RKO FOR 
SCREEN TEST. 

That day he met Miss Barrie at the of- 
fice of Aaron Sapiro, her lawyer. Clarke 
talked money and gingerly felt out the 
possibility that the whole story might 
be just a publicity build-up for a Barry- 
more movie. Convinced it was not, he 
signed her to a contract—$10 per ar- 
ticle per paper that used it, a minimum 
of ten articles, and as many more as 
interest in the story would support. 
Then he assigned James Whittaker, 
ablest rewrite man on The Mirror staff, 
to do the series. 

The opus ran into a bad rut just as 
Whittaker started work: the heroine 
forgot the assignment and hopped a Chi- 
cago-bound plane to overtake Barry- 
more aboard the 20th Century Limited. 
Miss Barrie, now well baptized by press 
fire, knew that droves of reporters 
would be waiting for her. 

She snapped a pair of smoked glasses 
over her large, black eyes, and got a 
sheaf of paper and a pencil. As the 
plane landed she hopped out, joined the 
reporters, and asked: “Has anyone seen 
Elaine Barrie?” 

During the two and a quarter hours 
between the Century’s arrival at La- 
Salle Street Station, and the Chief’s 
departure from Dearborn Street Station 
for the Coast, Miss Barrie trooped with 
reporters looking for herself. 

Meanwhile Barrymore had changed 
trains in the Chicago yards. He pro- 
ceeded in his “protege’s” wake. But 
she missed him again at Kansas City. 
From there she returned to New York 
to go on with her romantic series. 


e 
GANNETT: Publisher 
Future of His Newspaper Chain 


Insures 


For 30 years Frank E. Gannett, up- 
state New York publisher, has piled up 
money. His group of nineteen news- 
papers—third largest in the United 
States in number of individual units— 
netted $848,925 last year and $654,415 
the year before. 

Throughout his career—farm boy to 
$64,370-a-year man—Gannett stoutly 
insisted property should not be used “‘to 
pile up fortunes for any individual or 
group.” This left him in an ambiguous 
position. His property had made him 
rich and was making him richer year 
by year. 

Last week on front pages of his 
papers he told how he intended to solve 
the problem: 

For service and not for private profit 
is the idea on which Gannett news- 
papers will be perpetuated through the 
Frank E. Gannett Newspaper Founda- 








tion, Inc., formation of which was an- 
nounced today... 


FounbatTion: When Gannett, who was 
59 last fortnight, dies, 75 per cent of the 
voting common stock of his papers wij] 
pass to the Foundation. The eleven-man 
governing board must contain at least 
eight newspaper men and each member 
must hold a minimum of 100 Gannett 
shares. 

“At least 75 per cent of all net in- 
come received” will go to ‘‘public char- 
itable, educational and general philan- 
thropic uses and purposes” in the com- 
munities served by the papers. Any 
income the directors fail to spend will 
go into stocks, bonds and properties to 
strengthen the Foundation financially. 

In cold figures this meant: The com- 
pany’s 1934 financial statement listed 
$5,100,000 in bonded indebtedness, and 
showed a net of $848,925. If profits hold 
at this level, Foundation directors—pro- 
vided they have no expansion program 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
Barrie Recounts It 


in 1,000-Word Lots 


—should be able to retire bonds in half- 
a-dozen years. 

By handing control to his employes 
Gannett has the world’s best insurance 
for future well-being of his chain. For 
before directors endow free milk sta- 
tions, schools, and churches they will 
first see that their newspapers are 45 
good as money can make them. 


Puspusner: Gannett started his 
string of newspapers in 1906. With 4 
few hard dollars and a lot of soft 
words, he bought an interest in The 
Elmira Gazette. It made enough 
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money for a down payment on The 
Elmira Star the following year. In 
1912 profits from the two papers paid 
for The Ithaca Journal. Six years later 
Gannett bought The Rochester Union 
and Advertiser and The Rochester 
Evening Times. 

For the past twenty years the chubby, 
thin-lipped publisher has darted through 
upstate New York towns like a deer 





fly. If he stopped long in one place— 


as he did in Olean, Albany, Utica, New- r 


purg, Malone, and Saratoga Springs— | 
he bought a newspaper. Some 650,000 | 
readers have seen front-page announce- | 
ments like the one Uticans saw June 6: | 

With this issue The Utica Press | 
enters a@ new publishing arrangement | 
_.. This... will preserve in every way 
its identity .. . but will make possible | 
certain desirable economies in oper- 
ation. The business ... will be taken 
over by the (Gannett organization). 

Such an announcement bespeaks Gan- 
nett approval of the paper’s policy. 
His first precept is: ‘“Never buy a paper 
where policy has to be changed.” 

Among recent purchases, Gannett’s 
Hartford Times (1928) earned big 
money during lean depression years, 
but his Brooklyn Eagle (1929) proved a 
sorry flop. It cost him a fortune and 
demanded time he should have spent 
with other papers. In 1932 he wisely 
took his loss and sold. 

Gannett managed the acquisition of 
his nineteen properties with a minimum 
of financial obligation: $5,100,000 worth 
of bonds and $2,227,750 in preferred 
stock. For himself he kept 93 per cent 
of the voting common stock. 


BARKEEPER: Frank Gannett was born 
on a farm in Bristol, N. Y., Sept. 15, 
1876. While he was in high school he 
held down a job as assistant barkeeper 
in a Bristol hotel. Later he helped pay 
his way through Cornell by reporting 
for The Ithaca Journal. 

He graduated in 1898; Jacob Gould 
Schurman, then Cornell president, took 
him to the Philippines with the first 
United States commission investigating 
conditions. Two years later Gannett 
came home to work for The Ithaca 
Daily News, a paper he later bought. 

Throughout prohibition he staunchly 
supported the dry law. To cronies who 
came to see him at his big Sandringham 
Road home in Rochester he told about 
his early barkeeping experience and ex- 
plained: “After watching booze ruin 
men, I made up my mind that if I ever 
got a chance I would fight it.” 


Yet when beer came back, Gannett 
momentarily backslid: “I must recog- 
nize... that a newspaper is a semi- 
public institution. No matter what my 
personal views may be, I have come to 
appreciate that it may be dangerous to 
exclude advertising not in conflict with 
the law ... It threatens... free speech 
and a free press, which are precious 
liberties.” 

In his sixteen Empire State papers, 
his Plainfield, (N.J.) Courier News, 
Hartford, (Conn.) Times, and Danville 
(Ill.) Commercial News he almost im- 
mediately reversed this stand. Going 
back to his original views he banned 
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Does it deserve to be called 
the Mount Vernon Dinner? 


oe perhaps that 
the Tavern Car on The 
George Washington presents to you 
“The Mount Vernon Dinner.” But try 
it before you pass judgement. 

Should the Founder, himself, dine on 
this famous train that bears his name, 
he would be served meats as skillfully 
cooked as those from his own famous 
kitchen, vegetables and fruits as plump, 


as ripe and garden-fresh as any that 


came to his own table, hot breads as flaky 
and flavorful as those that delighted La- 
fayette, sauces, gravies, salads and 
cheeses that would draw a sigh of sat- 
isfaction from any epicure of any age. 

When you have puffed a contented 
cigar, and turned over the check on its 
silver tray, you'll say: “At last! I knew 
some railroad would do this some day 

. a grand dinner, perfectly served, 


for what it really ought to cost.” 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 


THE GEORGE 


WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN - THE F.F.V. 


The finest fleet of genuinely air-conditioned trains in the world 
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beer, whisky, and wine advertising. 
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VAN SWERINGENS: the Brothers still 


Rule Their Empire, Bought Back on Auction Block 


“We are offering, in accordance with 
the terms of sale, parcel number 1. It 
consists of 100,000 shares of Alleghany 
Corporation common stock. How much 
am I bid?” 

Voice from the audience: “$50,000.” 

“T hear $50,000. Are there any other 
bids? Going once-twice-third and last 
time. The bid is noted at $50,000. We 
are now offering parcel number 2. 
It consists. . 

The plump, bald-headed auctioneer 
proceeded as unconcernedly as if he 
were raffling off a fruit basket at a 
chureh bazaar. Yet the $3,000,000,000 
rail and industrial empire of Cleveland’s 
Van Sweringen brothers was going un- 
der the hammer. 

To see the spectacle Monday, some 
400 brokers, bankers, and reporters 
crowded into a long, shabby auction 
room in downtown New York. Oris P. 
Van Sweringen himself, dressed in 
black, made one of his rare public ap- 
pearances. Nervously he occupied a 
rear seat against the wall, surrounded 
by henchmen to ward off newspaper 
men. George Whitney, J. P. Morgan 
partner, and Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice president of the Cleveland Trust 
Co., sat at opposite ends of the room. 

Morgan & Company and six other 
New York and Cleveland banks had ar- 





ranged the sale—a “friendly foreclos- 
ure” on securities against a $41,600,000 
loan they made to the Van Sweringen 
brothers in 1930 and 1931. When the 
loan came due last May, accrued in- 
terest had raised the total to some $50,- 
000,000. The Van Sweringens couldn’t 
pay. 

Biggest prize in the lot was a block 
of more than 2,000,000 common shares 
of Alleghany Corporation, half the out- 
standing total. Alleghany controls some 
25,000 miles of railroads—-Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Erie, Missouri Pacific, and 
Nickel Plate, among others. 


Goinc: The first hour of bidding re- 
sembled the preliminaries in a prize 
fight. The auctioneer offered the se- 
curities in 58 parcels. But nobody paid 
much attention because’ spectators 
knew he later would offer the entire 
lot again in four big groups. The final 
bidding would decide matters. 

Most of the preliminary bids came 
from a tall, handsome man seated di- 
rectly under the auctioneer’s stand. As 
counsel for the creditor banks, Freder- 
ick A. O. Schwarz wanted to make 
sure no one bought up the collateral 
too cheaply. Occasionally a brokerage 
firm’s representative also called out a 
price. 
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ACME 


Muller Auctioneers Sold the Van Sweringen Railroads to the Van Sweringens 


Then came the main event. The 
auctioneer announced the qualified bid- 
ders who had posted an advance de- 
posit with J. P. Morgan & Co. in order 
to participate. Besides “Mr. Schwarz, 
they included Haligarten & Company, 
old New York private banking firm, 
and Mid-America Corporation, chart- 
ered in Ohio two days before to repre- 
sent the Van Sweringens themselves, 


Gone: Hallgarten successfully bid 
$1,582,000 for a batch of miscellaneous 
securities, including blocks of Otis 
Steel, Hupp Motor Car, and others, 
For Mid-America, Colonel Ayres did 
the bidding—not as Cleveland Trust 
economist, but acting under a retainer 
from the Van Sweringens. 

The lean, black-mustached banker 
concentrated on groups 1 and 3 of the 
collateral, containing the bulk of the 
brothers’ empire. These parcels, offered 
individually, had previously brought 
bids totaling $3,119,228. Ayres bid $3,- 
121,000. 

“May I see your credentials?” called 
a shrill, feminine voice. Miss Helen M. 
Collins, owner of Adrian H. Muller & 
Son, the auction firm conducting the 
sale, glared through her pince-nez from 
a seat on the auction stand. Ayres 
smilingly waved two slips of paper in 
the air. 

“Any other bids?” resumed the auc- 
tioneer. 

Silence. 

“Going once-twice-third and last 
call. Sold.” 


Nor Gone: .The Cleveland financiers 
had regained their kingdom. 

Reporters crowded around O. P. Van 
Sweringen. Friends congratulated him. 
“It’s been a great strain,” he sighed. 
“I’m sorry it had to be done this way. 
I’d rather have paid the bills.” 


Insiders explained where the brothers 
had raised the money for their come- 
back: Mid-America represented a group 
of friends and business associates, in- 
cluding George A. Ball, of Muncie, Ind., 
manufacturer of Ball’s jelly and pre- 
serve jars; and George A. Tomlinson, 
of Cleveland, owner of a fleet of Great 
Lakes ships. 

The $4,703,000 raised by the auction 
reimbursed the banks for only about 
one-tenth of the defaulted loan. But 
they will hold the Van Sweringens’s 
notes for the remainder—symbol of 4 
debt of honor the brothers may some 
day repay. 


AUCTIONEERS: To Adrian H. Muller & 
Son, Monday’s event was only a routine 
piece of business. In 1933 the century- 
old firm put under the hammer $22,- 
700,000 worth of stocks representing 
the power and steel interests of Cyrus 
S. Eaton, another Cleveland financier. 
This Summer, Muller & Son officiated 
when a group of New York banks auc- 
tioned their holdings of Insull stocks 
against a defaulted loan. 

Sales like these earned for the auction 
rooms the nickname Wall Street’s Se- 
curities Graveyard. Persons wanting to 
establish tax losses bring their hold- 
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ings to Muller & Son’s weekly auctions 
_estates anxious to get rid of securi- 
ties without a ready market also come 
to them. Investors and brokers drop 
in to pick up bargains. But most of the 
securities sold consist of “cats and 
dogs,” of little value. 


Muller & Son shares its quarters with 
a dozen other auction firms. The others 


specialize in real estate issues. Muller 
gets the cream of the stocks and bonds. | 
It charges 6 cents for every share of | 
stock sold, $6 for each $1,000 bond. On | 


big auctions, such as Monday’s, the 
firm often makes a special rate, 


INK: Research Eliminated the 


Guesswork in Color Blending 


In 1928 du Val R. Goldthwaite helped 
promote the merger of four major 
printing ink manufacturers and sub- 
sidiaries into International Printing 
Ink Corp. 

The stocky, gray-eyed Harvard grad- 
uate, then in his middle thirties, repre- 
sented an unusual combination of suc- 
cessful businessman and _=§ scientific 
dreamer. Every minute he could steal 
away from work he experimented with 
sound reproduction; he holds some 
eight basic patents in this field. 


Goldthwaite believed science might 
help the printing ink industry, too. So 
in 1931 he established a research de- 
partment for his company. Hard times 
limited the amount IPI could afford to 
spend for the project. In 1931, 1932, 
and 1933 the firm lost money. 


Last year profits returned and Inter- 
national opened elaborate research 
laboratories in a seven-story New York 
building. To show their faith in the 
future enriched by research, directors 


last week raised the quarterly dividend | 


on the common stock from 25 to 35 
cents a share. 


Cotors: In the new laboratories 
some 50 scientists putter all day with 
colors. Experts study what combi- 
nations of hues please or offend the eye 
and attract attention. Strong yellow 
against a black background provides 
maximum visibility. On the other hand, 
bright red against an equally bright 
blue gives a blurred effect where the 
colors meet. IPI servicemen through- 
out the country pass on such hints to 
industrial users of the company’s inks. 
They know that proper use of color on 
advertising matter, for example, helps 
sell merchandise. 


Through research, International aims 
to put the ink manufacturing business 
on a precision basis. Blenders of ink, 
mixing colors by eye, formerly had diffi- 
culty in exactly reproducing a particu- 
lar shade. Researchers at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology worked 
in association with IPI to overcome 
this. They invented the recording spec- 
trophotometer, a device that measures 
colors mathematically and charts them 
with a curved line on paper. 


: VEHICLES: In IPI factories from New 
York.to Shanghai, giant machines pro- 











Little Lessons in 
World Travel 


stands for 


Shanghai & Sampan & Sikh... Singapore 


Sultan, Suez & Squeak 


SHANGHAI 


China’s Shanghai with its spirited clubs and 
cosmopolitan hotels and more night gaiety 
than even New York knows is one of 21 ex- 
citing ports in 14 different, thrilling countries 
that Round the World President Liners will 
show you leisurely and luxuriously for but 
$854 First Class. 


SAMPAN 


Choking the Whang-poo at Shanghai night 
and day you'll see a horde of big-sailed junks 
and tiny sampans that never seem to rest. Nor 
do they. For China has a population esti- 
mated in the millions who are born and live 
happily and die aboard these craft that are 
their only homes. 


SIKH 


Noless colorful than the river people are the 
cosmopolitan crowds that jam the Shanghai 
Bund. Here, besides the many British and 
American and French, are Malays, Parsees, 
Ammanese, Senegalese, Persians, Turks, Brah- 
mins, Hindus, Japanese, Koreans, Javanese... 
and signalling the taxicabs and trams and 
rickshas through the throng: tall, bearded, 
turbaned Sikhs. 


SQUEAK 


Wafting down from the balconies above the 
noisy streets, even from the towers above the 
Bund, you'll hear the strum and squeak of an- 
cient three-stringed instruments. And you will 
feel as all these people do that life indeed is 
good. But rare naghel is not the only happy 
place our President Liners carry you to. 


SINGAPORE 


Hong Kong, Manila and Singapore come 
next. And from each one you'll fad a great 
choice of excursions. Java and Bali and Siam 
are some. And when you cruise on the Presi- 
dent Liners you may stopover as you choose, 
make sidetrips, continue on the next or an- 
other of these ships. 


SULTAN 


From Manila you may travel into the southern 
Philippines to Iloilo, Zamboanga and Cebu 
(five days, $50, on the famous 5.5. Mayon)... 
visit Jolo where a very enlightened Sultan 
rules under our American Flag. 


SUEZ 

After Manila and Singapore, President 
Liners visit Ceylon, India, Enos, Italy and 
France. And so carefully are their schedules 
made that at Suez, for example, you may dis- 
embark... and rejoining your ship at Alex- 
andria, see Cairo without a stopover. 


SUNSHINE 


President Liners with their all outside state- 
rooms, outdoor pools and splendid American 
food more than fulfill the promise of their 
free-choice cruises. Plan now to sail... any 
week ...from New York, Los Angeles or San 
Francisco via Hawaii, Japan and the Sunshine 
Route! 


Get all details from your Travel Agent. Or 
write Dollar Steamship Lines, 604 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 110 So. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago or 311 California Street, San Francisco, 
Offices in other principal cities. 


NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA + ORIENT - ROUND THE WORLD 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 
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It?s Smart to Be Generous 


duce ink made of pigments and 
“vehicles.” The pigment, a powder, 
hangs suspended in the liquid vehicle 
and acts as the coloring agent. Inter- 
national uses a variety of such mediums 
—for most purposes, oils or varnishes. 

A varnish composed of linseed oil, 
rosin, and soap provides a good medium 
for ordinary black newspaper ink. The 
company supplies about half the coun- 
try’s newspapers, ranging from The 
New York Times to The Wisconsin 
Rapids Tribune. 

Much IPI ink goes to printers of 
labels and packages, such as Uneeda 
Biscuit wrappers and Lux and Rinso 
cartons. Other big customers include 
American Colortype Co., co-printers of 
Montgomery Ward catalogues, and 
Conde Nast Publications—publishers of 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, American Golfer, 
and House and Garden. 

Cans or metal drums mostly carry 
the company’s output. But when a 
newspaper orders 8,000 to 10,000 
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pounds at a time, an IPI tank truck 
drives up and pumps the ink into a 
basement storage tank with a hose. 


PREMIUMS: Giving Something 
For Nothing Good Merchandising 


In 1851 B. T. Babbitt of Babbitt, N.J., 


packaged his bulk soaps in individual. 


wrappers; then he urged customers to 
return wrappers and receive brightly 
tinted pictures. Soap sales jumped. 

Babbitt’s success made shrewd mer- 
chandisers study premium possibilities: 
What gifts might attract women? 
What lure children? Some decided to 
give goods outright: with a suit of 
clothes, a watch; with furniture, glass- 
ware. Others offered coupons, trading 
stamps and certificates which could be 
redeemed for articles; still others gave 
premium merchandise at bargain prices 
—a dollar cake knife for a dime. 











AND WHEN | COME HOME FROM SCHOOL, 
MOTHER, | WANT SOME DOLE 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE JUICE. 
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By the turn of the century premium 
manufacturing, buying, and distributing 
had grown to an industry. It published 
its own trade papers and spoke its own 
jargon; later it held its own shows. 

In 1929 the Premium Advertising 
Association of America estimated 5,000 
firms distributed $300,000,000 in “‘adver- 
tising merchandise’—trade name for 
premiums. Merchants’ efforts to prop 
up drooping business kept premium- 
makers busy during depression years, 
When the Supreme Court swept away 
NRA premium restrictions, the industry 
saw even better days. 


SHow: For five years exhibitors had 
held shows in Chicago. Last week the 
industry held its first New York show— 
the Atlantic Coast Premium Buyers’ 
Exposition. To the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
110 manufacturers brought wares rang- 
ing from cardboard cutouts to cock- 
tail sets and electrical appliances. From 
600 firms—sellers of soaps, foods, news- 
papers, cigarettes—came scouts eager 
for merchandise and ideas to boost 
sales. 


On the big, consistent premium 
users—Brown and Williamson Tobacco 
Co. (Raleighs, Kools), General Mills 
(Gold Medal Flour), Procter and 
Gamble (Ivory Soap, Crisco), Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet (soap products)—ex- 
hibitors used their best sales talks. 
Without disclosing names, they an- 
nounced a soap manufacturer’s $1,000,- 
000 glassware order, a retail store 
group’s $500,000 order for glass jelly 
molds, and a flour producer’s $200,000 
deal for kitchenware. 


Premium men estimated the New 
York Exposition had sold 35 per cent 
more goods than the Chicago show in 
May. They figured 8,000 concerns 
would use $450,000,000 worth of pre- 
mium merchandise in the 1935-36 fiscal 
year. To skeptics they cited successful 
premium campaigns. 


SOMETHING FoR NorTaHiné: To push 
Octagon and Kirkman soaps, chips, and 
cleansers, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet offers 
“1,000 gifts free.” Twice yearly 14,- 
000,000 American housewives receive 
by Western Union messenger 8-page 
illustrated folders listing free articles 
obtainable for coupons clipped from 
soap packages. 

The company’s experts watch pre- 
mium trends closely. To them, kitchen- 
ware, rugs, linens, towels, and children’s 
sport goods have proved reliable stand- 
bys. Recently they have found silk 
stockings, copper and chromium ware 
popular. 

To test gift appeal the company 
places prospective advertising mer- 
chandise on display in its 300 premium 
stores. Unless coupon bearers show 
interest, the item does not make the 
catalogue. Experts bar new, unknown 
gadgets; it takes too long to acquaint 
consumers with their use. 


Spor Girrs: Other manufacturers 
mistrust coupon schemes and swear by 
“point of sale’ premiums—gifts to 
customers on the spot. Using such 4 
plan, Lever Brothers in the last three 
months sold 34,000,000 Lux soap cakes. 
The company employed one of the most 
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KEYSTONE 
The Cocoa Exchange: It Turns 
Over More Cocoa Than There Is 


venerable _premiums—pictures.. With 
three soap cakes customers got a 
lithograph of Whistler’s “My Mother,” 
Mosler’s “The Birth of the Flag,” or 
others. The company distributed 11,- 
000,000 prints. 

Successful premium campaigners ad- 
vise heavy advertising to acquaint con- 
sumers with advertising merchandise 
gifts, and warn against coupon-collect- 
ing schemes~requiring more than six 
months—because customers lose inter- 
est. Many also frown on premium plans 
requiring the customer to pay any 
money. 

But not Procter and Gamble. They 
offered a $1.50 silver-plated dessert 
server for each three-pound Crisco can 
wrapper and 25 cents. Crisco sales 
spurted. 


COCOA: Imports Show Uncle Sam 
Has the World’s Sweetest Tooth 


Hernando Cortes found 16th century 
Mexicans using cocoa for money. Since 
the foundation of the New York Cocoa 
Exchange, Oct. 1, 1925, the beans have 
been almost as good as money in the 
United States. 


During the post-war gambling orgy 
in commodities, cocoa occupied a par- 
ticularly vulnerable spot. It had no 
central market. No enforceable rules 
governed its trading. No accurate in- 
formation on world prices existed. 


In May, 1920, the spot price of Accra 
(Gold Coast) cocoa, New York stand- 
ard grade, stood at 19 cents. In De- 
cember that year it had dropped to 8, 
and candy makers put more chocolate 
In their nickel bars. Worried cocoa 
traders and manufacturers put their 
heads together. For four years they 
made plans. Then they established the 
Exchange. 

It became a life-saver for the world 
market. It provided an accurate gauge 
of world prices. Its carefully-drawn 
tules made future trading possible. 
Brokers got protection. Today, Ex- 





change members trade by word-of- 
mouth, but no one ever repudiates a 
sale. A clearing house stands behind 
contracts. Mutual confidence has enor- 
mously increased the volume of trad- 
ing. 

In the wedge-shaped Exchange build- 
ing at Beaver and Pearl Streets, trad- 
ers in the past ten years have turned 
over 25-per cent more cocoa than the 
world has grown. Cause: partly re- 
sales, partly the fact that world trad- 
ing now concentrates in the New York 
market. 


This week, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
the Cocoa Exchange dined its 183 mem- 
bers to celebrate a decade of life-pre- 
serving. At the same time 20,000 bank- 
ers, brokers and merchants got 40,000 
cocoa beans and 20,000 tiny cakes of 
chocolate. The managers of the Ex- 
change decided it was time more people 
knew what cocoa beans looked like. 


PropuctTion: A collection of scat- 


tered patches on the earth’s surface, | 


totaling less in area than the State of 
Connecticut, produces all the cocoa in 
the world. Seventy per cent comes 


from West Africa; 25 per cent from | 


Brazil. 


Ninety per cent of the countries that | 


use cocoa never grow it. The tree has 


to have continuous moisture and a | 
mean annual temperature close to 80 | 
It will not grow more than | 


degrees. 
1,800 feet above sea level. Such condi- 
tions prevail in only a few spots near 
the equator. 

Out of the 5 cents a pound currently 
paid for cocoa beans, the African, 


Brazilian, Ecuadorean, Venezuelan, or | 


Costa Rican grower gets about 2 cents. 
Packing and transportation take 2 
more. Warehousemen and brokers get 


the rest. When the price goes up, the | 


grower gets the benefit; when it goes 
down he gets squeezed: He has to cut 
down on his gin and gasoline. 


Cocoa beans go to market in 60- 
pound bags. Roasted, husked, crushed 
and ground, they become commercial 
cocoa. This makes chocolate for eating 
and flavoring, cocoa for drinking, and 
cocoa butter for skin emollients and 
suppositories. 


ConsumPTION: The United States, 
which admits the bean duty-free, uses 


40 per cent of world production—about | 


3% pounds per person per year. 


Big chocolate manufacturers—Hersh- | ae 


ey, Peter Cailler Kohler, and Walter 
Baker (General Foods)—always keep 

































































































Her Plans for the 
Future Include 
the Present 


A good time now as 
well as later on! That’s 
| what her John Hancock 
retirement plan makes 
possible, because it takes 
so little of her present 
earnings to guarantee an 
income for life after she 
locks up her desk for 
good. Send for our book- 
let which tells the retire- 
ment story. 


QML IE 


LiFE INSURANCE At a8 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
_ 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
plans. My date of birth is 























MEDICATED WITH 
INGREDIENTS OF 
Vicks VapoRus 





















Modern successor to old- 
fashioned cough syrups 
.~+. more convenient... 
less expensive ...lingers 
longer in the throat. 
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May I congratulate you on 
your service... have enjoyed 
every minute... everyone from 
Captain to stewards contributed to my 
pleasure ... glad to recommend your line 
to anyone who is thinking of crossing the 
ocean ... this boat rides wonderfully... 
scarcely any vibration ... we are all 
enthusiastic . .. there is a nice class of 
people aboard ... the ship is not only 
comfortable but attractive, steady, 
and delightful in every 
respect. 













(NOTE: These are 
real comments of 
actual passengers, 
taken word for 
word from letters 
which they have 
written to this line.) 
Write for illustrat- 
ed folder. TOURIST CLAS 


3 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN L 


s 
Ss Ss 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


PHONE: Digby 4-8686 


Enjoy Life na. AéWer2ome 
; TRAVEL-HOME 
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Go Places! See Things! 
Plan now for your winter tour. Travel 
to your heart’s content. It costs little 
with a Silver Dome. Complete living, 
eating and sleeping accommodations. 
Pays for itself in hotel bills saved. 
ice of six models, $525 up. Also 
business coaches. Send 10c¢ for 20- 
page illustrated catalog. DEALERS: 
rite for dealer proposition. 


» Inc. 

Detroit, Mich. 
IN YOUR 
OWN HOME 


wi 
452 York St. 


MUSIC LESS 


Piano, Violin, Organ, Saxophone, Guitar, Ha- 
waiian Steel Guitar, Piano Accordion, Mando- 
lin, or any other instrument. This simplified 
method makes learning music as easy as A-B-C. 
Play in an orchestra. Be a teacher. Low cost. 
Easy Payments. Write for free booklet and free 
Demonstration Lesson. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 259 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. C. 
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DE-FUMES, DEODORIZES 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


Drinkless 
.@-% A’ fele)aii= 


PROVED THE BEST SMOKING PIPE IN THE WORLD 





KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 














large stocks of cocoa on hand. A gen- 
eral uprising of blacks in Africa would 
wipe out two-thirds of world produc- 
tion. Manufacturers must be prepared. 

Even without any uprising, some 
cocoa men predict a world shortage in 
the near future. Consumption is stead- 
ily increasing, but no one plants any 
new trees. And it takes at least five 
years for a tree to mature sufficiently 
to produce fruit. 


Present cocoa prices seem to be on 
the way up: 1933—3 cents; 1935—5 
cents; normal—about 10 cents. 


° 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: 98 Per Cent 
Of U.S. Deposits Are NowInsured 


The Banking Act of 1935 gave State 
banks which were not members of the 
Federal Reserve System the right to 
withdraw from the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. within 30 days. Last 
week, 34 of the 7,500-odd non-member 
banks withdrew. 


Institutions which cast off the FDIC’s 
protecting mantle included 26 commer- 
cial and 8 savings banks; their de- 
posits totaled $207,168,000. Only one- 
half of 1 per cent of the banks which 
had the right to forsake Federal de- 
posit insurance had done so. With- 
drawals were attributed chiefly to 
banks’ objections to FDIC assessment 
fees. 


Leo T. Crowley, FDIC’s chairman, 
regarded the withdrawals complacent- 
ly: “Over 14,160 banks, holding more 
than 98 per cent of the nation’s licensed 
commercial bank deposits, are insured.” 

STEEL: Last week in Jersey City, 
N. J., Republic Steel Corp. stockholders 
gave Tom M. Girdler, hard-fisted exec- 
utive, permission to weld two addition- 
al units to their company: Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Co., and Truscon Steel. 


Lawsuits, among them an unsuccess- 
ful government anti-trust action, had 
delayed the Corrigan merger six 
months. Consolidation with that com- 
pany and projected control of Truscon 
will increase Republic’s stature as third 
largest in the industry. With its $262,- 
000,000 assets boosted to approximate- 
ly $301,432,465, the company will short- 
en the gap between itself and the in- 
dustry’s two leaders, United States 
Steel, assets $2,000,000,000, and Beth- 
lehem Steel, assets $640,000,000. 

TELEGRAMS: THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
TO YOU, TODAY AND ALWAYS. 

Beginning this week, customers of 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
can send this or a long list of other 
ready-made birthday messages to any 
point in the United States for 25 cents. 


Oct. 14, if the Federal Commiunica- 
tions Commission permits, the two 
companies will offer another bargain- 
price telegram—the Tourate. For 35 
cents a traveler can send a 15-word 
message anywhere in the country. Al- 
though the sender may use his own 
wording, he must restrict the subject 
matter to trip details—overnight stop, 
the weather, and others. 
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RECORDS: Tiny Amphibian Air 
Flivver Soars to 5 New Marks 


Airport humorists make tiny Aeronca 
monoplanes the butt of jokes reminis- 
cent of the old Tin Lizzie stories of two 
decades ago. “Before leaving the cock- 
pit,” writes Bierne Lay in the Septem. 
ber Sportsman Pilot, “it is courtesy to 
the next pilot to take a rag and wipe 
Aeroncas off the windshield.” 

Yet their $1,800 price and low operat- 
ing cost made them a steady seller 
through the depression while $4,000 and 
$5,000 ships gathered dust in factories, 
Then last June, Benjamin King, middle- 
aged amateur pilot from Washington, 
D. C., flew one of the grotesque under- 
slung craft to three recognized inter- 
national records. Last week he added 
two more. 

Some international aircraft records 
have cost their holders small fortunes, 
Howard Hughes, for example, spent 
over $150,000 building a racer to break 
the landplane speed record. King gath- 
ered his five marks in stock model 
planes chartered from small companies. 


Mark-MaAkerR: A job as consulting 
airport engineer for the Department of 
Commerce brought him in contact with 
officials of the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation. In their Washington office 
he studied the complexities of the inter- 
national record rules. An Aeronca on 
floats he decided, would qualify in sev- 
eral small seaplane categories. And 
existing records looked easy. 

So June 16 with a friend, he squeezed 
into a two-seated Aeronca loaded with 
8 gallons of gasoline. Taking off from 
New York’s North Beach Airport, he 
fiew 200 miles non-stop to Chesapeake 
Bay. That broke the distance record in 
two light-weight categories of two- 
passenger seaplanes. Then he flew back 
to New York alone. That established a 
record for one class of single-seat sea- 
planes. 

Last week he used a _ single-seat 
Aeronca even lighter than the first. He 
took it off the water near the navy’s 
base at Anacostia and climbed steadily. 
Forty minutes later his altimeter ran 
off the dial at 15,000 feet. Soon the lack 
of oxygen made him so dizzy he re- 
turned to earth. But his 16,000 feet had 
broken the French record of 11,355. 

Two days afterwards he flew the 
same ship from Anacostia to New York. 
That broke the distance record for the 
lightest class of single-seat seaplanes. 


Marks: The National Aeronautical 
Association cheered King’s fiyweight 
championships. For his five marks 
counted in their campaign to put Ameri- 
ca first in international records. 

A year ago, the United States stood 
third behind France and Italy. Then 
Senator William G. McAdoo became 
president of the association and started 
a campaign to send American flyers 
after every possible record. A widen- 
ing export market helped. Last week, 
thanks to King, the score stood United 
States 47, France 43, Italy 22. 
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CONTEST: Court Refused to 
Put the Dictionary on Trial 





“In the ears listening for the signals 
of the Messiah, the hep! hep! hep! of 
the Crusaders came like the bay of 
ploodhounds.” 

Last week the passage from George 
Eliot’s unfamiliar “Daniel Deronda” 
turned up in the context of a Queens 
County (N. Y.) Municipal Court decis- 
ion. For Referee John M. Cragen it 
was no idle literary flourish. In his 
ears during the case of Ira Gustave 
Gillman vs. Charles H. Phillips Chemi- 
cal Co., the Crusaders’ heps have sound- 
ed in the din of legal- clashes over 
words like mig, gug, piu, pud, sal, sib, 
tad, hub, lin, res, dit, tol, and ons. 

On the Columbia network four years 
ago the Phillips Company offered $200 
prizes for “the longest, accurate”’ lists 
of “three-letter standard English 
words” built from sixteen of its mag- 
nesia products slogans. 

Referee Cragen: “That announce- 
ment ... was in the nature of a cove- 
nant between the chemical company 
and the contestants; a protocol, before 
the battle of words began, broadcast 
by radio to the mobilizing legion of 
lexicologists.”’ 

Of the 40,000 amateur lexicogra- 
phers who competed, Gillman, a young 
Queens lawyer, submitted 170-to-297- 
word lists for six of the slogans. But 
contest judges decided many of his 
words were not “standard English.” 
Gillman, expecting $1,200, got nothing. 
Last Spring he started the litigation. 

The referee explained he had a 
tough job on his hands. “The reputa- 
ble English language contains approx- 
imately 700,000 words. Possibly 300,- 
000 more terms may be stigmatized as 
nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, and there- 
fore seldom or never sought in the dic- 
tionaries. The definitions of words... 
many ... worse than Greek to most 
people aside from the litigants and 
their witnesses, constituted something 
in the nature of a Court College, its 
curriculum specializing in English lex- 
icology.” 

Aha, ahs, auh, bah, hep, pah, pho, 
and poh—all are exclamations, mostly 
of disgust. Against the contest judges, 


who counted them in prize-winning 
lists, Gillman quoted the Webster’s 
New International Dictionary defini- 


tion of an interjection: “A mere cry 
rather than a real word.” 

For restoration to his own list, Gill- 
man pleaded for moo, which the judges 
had deleted as a child’s term, and for 
such familiar words as pal, mit, dad, 
dud, and sis, which the judges ruled 
out as slang. 

Then the argument took a more eru- 
dite turn. Against the company judges, 
including Walter K. Van Olinda and 
Andrew J. Davis, associate editors of 
Funk & Wagnall’s New Standard En- 
Cyclopedia, young Gillman demanded 
the deletion of a prizewinner’s “hep” if 
his own “ama” had to go. 

Ama, originally the Early Christian 
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church’s term for a Eucharist wine ves- 
sel, became the term for any wine 
cruet. Other bones of contention; gug 
(inclined roadway in a coal mine), pud 
(hand), sib (similar), piu (more), and 
mig (marble). : 

In his decision, Referee Cragen 
harked back to “Alice in Wonderland”’: 
"Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 

All mimsy were the borogoves, 

And the mome raths outgrabe. 

With Kipling, he concluded “that the 
crimes of Clapham are chaste in Marta- 
ban,” words “sacrosanct in one circle 
of authority being denied admission in- 





RADIO PREMIERES 
OCT. 5-11 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 


SAT. (5th): World Series: Saturday’s game 
comes to listeners as the fourth in the Ford- 


sponsored broadcasts, which may continue | 


for as many as seven 
13885 C.T.; 3123318 M.T.; 
NBC—W EA F—W JZ. 
Sport Review: Thornton Fisher shifts to a 
new period and interviews Lou Little, Co- 
lumbia University football coach. Program 
promotes P. Lorillard & Co.’s Old Golds. 
7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. 
NBC—W EAF. 
“National Barn Dance”: 
for Alka-Seltzer. 9:30 E.T.: 


2:15 E.T.; 
?.t CBe. 


games, 


11:15 


$:30 C.T.; 7:30 


Hillbillies cavort | 








M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ, 

SUN. (6th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: The two-hour concert series will | 
make its season's radio debut, unless the 
World Series continues through Sunday af- | 
ternoon. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; | 
12:00 P.T. CBS. | 
“Music by Al Goodman”: The Al Jolson | 
discovery of ten years ago directs a seven 


Ludens, Ine. 
3:45 M.T.; 2:45 P.T. 


teen-piece jazz orchestra for 
5:45 E.T.; 4:45 C.T.; 
NBC—W EAF. 

“Town Crier”: From Alexander Woollcott, 
potential Cream of Wheat consumers learn 
how wags the world of wits and rogues. 
Promised studio guests during the series 
include Jerome Kern, Harpo Marx, Charlie 


Chaplin, Irving Berlin, Ed Wynn, Booth 
Tarkington, and George M. Cohan. 7:00 
E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. CBS. 


“Bakers Program”: Ozzie 
tra, including Harriet Hilliard as vocalist, 
support Robert L. Ripley's ‘‘Believe-it-or- 
Not” dramatizations. Sponsor: Fleisch 
mann’s Yeast. 7:30 E.T.: 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 
M.T.; 4:30 P.T. NBC—W JZ. 

Eddie Cantor: With Gus Arnheim, ‘‘Par- 
kyakakas,”’ and James Wallington. Cantor 


Nelson's orches- 


appears in a half-hour show to plug 
Pebeco. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
8:00 P.T. CBS, 


Leslie Howard: 
a series of dramas for Hines 
Almond Cream. Howard will broadcast 
his “romantic serial” from Hollywood 
8:30 E.T.; 37:80 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. 
CBS. 

General Motors Concerts: Erno Rapee con- 
ducts the first few concerts by a symphony 
orchestra largely recruited from the New 
York-Philharmonic. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 €.T.; 
8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF., 


Honey and 


MON, (jth): “Al Pierce and his Gang”: Pep- 
sodent Company sponsors a guest-hour va- 
riety series with a large permanent cast 
5:00 E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 2:00 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 


TUES. (8th): “Lavender and Old Lace”: 
Monroe, radio soprano, succeeds Bernice 
Claire as leading lady in this Bayer As- 
pirin serial. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
5:00 P.T. CBS. 


WED. (9th): “Cavaleade of America”: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. dramatize con- 
trasts of early and modern America to 
show how chemistry has aided progress. 
8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. 
CBS. 


FRI. (11th): “Flying Red Horse Tavern”: So- 
cony-Vacuum replaces its “Sketchbook” 
programs with a musical revue featuring 
Jim Harkins as master of ceremonies, Wil- 
lie Morris, soprano, and guest 
E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. 


Lucy 


stars. 8:00 
CBS, 


The British actor stars in | 


















Will your 
tooth paste 


take TAR’ off 
your teeth? 





HOW TO MAKE THE HANDKERCHIEF 
TEST: Blow cigarette smoke through a handker- 
chief noting tar stain left behind. To remove stain 
squeeze a half-inch of Bost Tooth Paste on wet 
toothbrush and brush spot lightly until it disappears. 
No other tooth paste will remove these stains. 


You can’t smoke and have lovely 
white teeth unless you use Bost 
Tooth Paste, the smoker's dentifrice. 
For Bost is the only tooth paste 
that will remove those ugly tar de- 
posits which collect on a smoker's 
teeth. 

Bost is made after a scientific 
formula which contains harmless 
emollients that dissolve tar and re- 
move ugly stains. You ll love its 


flavor and its refreshing cleanliness. 


Rather use powder? 
Then try Bost Powder 
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Residential Hotel 
SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 
Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 
Daily $6 and up 


Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50% St. + 


NEW YORK CITY 


gaan ye|sZ 


Wallace K. Seeley, Manager 5 








93 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
| IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
11 Rockefeller Center - New York 








LET US 
Pay You For 


Your Spare Time 


The time that you ordina- 
rily waste is valuable—we’ll 
gladly pay you for it. 


We need a representative 
in your community to look 
after our subscription inter- 
ests—to get new subscriptions 
and renew old ones—on a 
generous commission basis. 


Many NEWS-WEEK repre- 
sentatives are earning as much 
as $25.00 per week, just in 
their spare time. 


The work is congenial and 
permanent—the rewards are 
liberal. We'll gladly give you 
full details. Write to 


Representative’s Department 
News- WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York Gy 
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to the arcana of other lexicographers 
and even regarded as anathema by 
them.” 

Four months of meditation on three- 
letter words convinced the _ referee 
“there exists apparently no one ulti- 
mate authority, no supreme court of 
appeal.” But luckily, “the English 
language was not on trial in court.” 
He decided the Phillips Company had 
“made an honest effort to award these 
prizes fairly,” and dismissed the suit. 








EDUCATION 





YALE: Student Paper Sponsors 
Course the University Dropped 


“Stand up straight, talk out boldly, 
and SIT DOWN QUICKLY.” 

This advice, once given by Martin 
Luther, became the proverbial way for 
Professor Hubert Greaves to open his 
Yale College course in public speaking. 
Students got no credit for taking the 
course, yet they packed the classroom. 

They liked the tall heavy-set ‘regu- 
lar guy” with the resounding voice, who 
came twice a week from Yale’s Divinity 
School to teach undergraduates to 
speak effectively. Even when students 
finished the year’s course they used to 
drop in occasionally and listen to Dr. 
Greaves’s lectures.. They didn’t hesi- 
tate to call him the best public speak- 
ing instructor in America. 

Last year, as an economy measure, 
university officials dropped the course 
from the curriculum. It cost $2,500 a 
school year to conduct Dr. Greaves’s 
class. 

The reasonableness of the explana- 
tion did not soothe disappointed stu- 
dents. They continued to demand the 
course’s return. ; 

Last week they gave a rousing cheer: 
they heard Dr. Greaves would resume 
his class. The Yale News, undergrad- 
uate daily, will sponsor it. 

Jonathan Brewster Bingham, ’36, son 
of ex-Senator Hiram Bingham of Con- 
necticut, and leader of the Yale Political 
Union, got the credit. He suggested 
The News should foot the bill. Students 
showed keen interest when the paper 
broached the idea in its columns. 

Last week 160 students—including 
William Howard Taft, grandson of the 
former President, and Theodore Dwight 
Woolsey, great-grandson namesake of 
Yale’s president (1846-71)—enrolled 
in Dr. Greaves’s_ class. Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at 3 P.M. he and his star 
pupil, Ralph Bonacker, third-year Di- 
vinity School student, conduct the class 
in the Political Union building, former 
Alpha Delta Phi house. The classroom 
looks like a miniature Parliament, with 
seats and small desks clustered about a 
speaker’s rostrum. Light comes through 
French windows with 4-inch square 
panes. 

Dr. Greaves and Bonacker won’t get 
any pay. The News will pay about $200 
for janitor service and the-taxi to take 
the two instructors the mile and a half 
between the Divinity School and the 
Union. 
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CRONIN: The Stars Look Down 
On Life and Death in the Mines 


THE STARS LOOK DOWN. 'By A. J. Cronin. 
626 pages, 250,000 words. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2.50. 


Five years ago Archibald Joseph 
Cronin, Scottish physician with a prof- 
itable London practice, quit medicine 
to write “Hatter’s Castle.” That elo- 
quent novel of a Scottish hatter’s meg- 
alomania delighted critics and made its 
author famous. But his next two — 
“Three Loves” and “Grand Canary’— 
made many critics wonder if “‘Hatter’s 
Castle” had been a flash in the pan. 
Last week Dr. Cronin’s fourth novel 
dispelled doubt. 

“The Stars Look Down” traces 30 
years in Sleescale, English mining 
town. A dozen central characters 





crowd its 626 pages—a vivid cross-sec- 
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TITEATIONAL 
A. J. Cronin: Novels One 
and Four Are His Best 


tion of the 20th century’s social confu- 
sion. Joe Gowlan rises from laborer to 
war profiteer by his cheerful lack of 
ethics. Richard Barras grows rich 
mouthing patriotism and refusing to 
waste profits on safety devices in his 
mine. Robert Fenwick’s son David 
leaves the pit to become a _ school- 
teacher, stretcher bearer, labor organ- 
izer, and political reformer. 

The stars look down on greed, graft, 
corruption, and sensuality. They also 
shine on courage, patience, love, and 
self-sacrifice. Dr. Cronin presents these 
fundamentals with compassion and un- 
derstanding, but without propaganda 
or theoretical cure-alls. 

The plot rushes full gallop through 
strikes, riots, trials, seductions, and 
deaths. A flood drowns a hundred men 
deep in Barras’s mine. Nine survivors, 
cut off by water and rock falls, tap 
out useless signals and wait for inevi- 
table death. Robert Fenwick’s second 
son, Hughie, a miner in his teens, 
feared one thing more than death— 
missing his first chance to play in 4 
local championship football match. 
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RECORDS 
VIVIDLY INDEXED! 


Put these bright, durable “signal flags’’ on 
any type of records you want organized for 
quick finding—cards, charts, art work, port- 
folios, brief cases, etc. It’s easy, simple. (See 
below.) You clip Rand Mak-ur-Own Tabs to 
any desired length, type or write your own 
labels, attach to the handiest margin. Labels 
can be changed at will. Mak-ur-Own Tabs are 
flexible, transparent, celluloid strips, 6 inches 
long. Very durable. Available in seven colors. 
Your stationer sells Mak-ur-Own 
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subject references are listed 
in the 47-page index intro- 
ducing 


Bound Volume 


No. V 
of 
NEWS-WEEK 
This 1359-page volume is an 
indispensable record of impor- 
tant happenings the world over, 
condensed, brilliantly edited, 


profusely illustrated. 


$2 e 50 to News- WEEK subscribers 


$3.50 to others 


Order Your Copy Today 
NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center + New York 

















“But, Dad... what day is it? It’s 
the match, Dad... the United, Dad... 
the United ... I’ve got to be out by 
Saturday. I’ve got to... I’ve got to, 
Dad.’ . . . He rocked himself to and 
fro in the darkness. He must be out 
by Saturday, he must, he must be out 
by Saturday! It was then Sunday 
evening.” 

The author, born in Cardross, Scot- 
land, 39 years ago, studied medicine at 
the University of Glasgow. He served 
in the war with the surgical corps; 
afterwards in Wales as medical inspec- 
tor and research worker for the Mines 
Department. Before ‘Hatter’s Castle” 
he confined his writing to works on 
“Dust-Inhalation by Hematite Miners” 
and the like. 


« 
MORROW: A Briton’s Story of 
An American Banker-Diplomat 


DWIGHT MORROW. By 
pages, 82,000 words. 
Harcourt, Brace, New 


Harold Nicolson, 400 
lllustrations, Index. 
York. $3.75. 


“Do you know the little American 
with the untidy hair?” asked Aristide 
Briand, French Foreign Minister, at the 
1930 Naval Conference. 

A colleague replied that he had met 
Dwight Morrow. 

“Shrewd as a nest of mice,” com- 
mented Briand. 

This biography gives an intimate pic- 
ture of the untidy man—from the time 
he tutored backward students to pay 
college expenses, to the years he gave 
free lessons to New York bankers, 
European statesmen, and Mexican 
bosses. His life exemplified the Amer- 
ican rags-to-riches tradition. 

Son of a poor schoolteacher, he made 
his way to Amherst College in a high- 
buttoned coat, a little derby from which 
protruded an untamed forelock—and 
with eight examinations still to be 
passed. “Unpolished and rather crude,” 
thought fellow undergraduates. Later 
they ranked him as most likely to suc- 
ceed in afterlife—far above his class- 
mate, Calvin Coolidge. 

In 1893, while still at Amherst, he 
met Elizabeth Cutter, Smith College 
student. He went to her house in 
Cleveland only twice, but he worshiped 
from a distance and wrote steadily. 
Ten years later she became his wife. 


LAWYER: Like many other embryo 
politicians, Morrow tried his hand at 
law. His first contacts with big busi- 
ness.came when he helped organize 
clients like Electric Bond & Share, 
American Gas & Electric, and Ameri- 
can Locomotive. 

He hated so much to change jobs 
that in 1914 he almost turned down the 
offer of a J. P. Morgan & Co. partner- 
ship. After much hesitation—faithful- 
ly chronicled by Nicolson in quotations 
from Mrs. Morrow’s diary—he accepted. 
The 23 Wall Street office made him 
feel “like a cat in a strange garret.” 

Luckily for his own and the bank’s 
prestige, the Great War broke out five 
weeks after he had become a full- 
fledged partner. Morrow helped to ne- 
gotiate British loans, and later joined 
the Allied Maritime Transport Council. 
After the Armistice, he wanted to 














‘Laint’ 
“He don't” 
“Its me!” 
“You was ?” 


“Cant hardly’ 


‘ 
What Are YOUR 
Mistakes in English? 


They may offend others as 
much as these offend you 


F some one you met for the first time 
made the mistakes in English shown 
above, what would you think of him? 

Would he inspire your respect? Would you 
be inclined to make a friend of him? Would 
you care to introduce him to others as a close 
friend of yours? 

These errors are easy for you to see. Per- 
haps, however, you make other mistakes 
which offend other people as much as these 
would offend you. How do you know that 
you do not mispronounce certain words? Are 
you always sure that the things you say and 
write are grammatically correct? To you they 
may seem correct, but others may know they 
are wrong. 


Unfortunately, people will not correct you 
when you make mistakes; all they do is to 
make a mental reservation about you. “He is 


ignorant and uncultured,” they think. So you 
really have no way of telling when your Eng- 
lish offends others. 


FREE—Book on English 


Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best known teacher 
of practical English, has perfected and patented 
a remarkable device which will quickly find and 
correct mistakes you unconsciously make. Cor- 
rect English soon becomes a HABIT. 

Mr. Cody’s remarkable new invention, the 
100% Self-Correcting Method, has already im- 
proved the English of more than 90,000 people. 
No useless rules, no tedious copying, no hard 
study. Only 15 minutes a day required. You 
learn by creating the HABIT of using correct 
English. Nothing like Mr. Cody’s method has 
ever been used before! 

A new book. “How You Can Master Good English 
in 15 Minutes a Day,.”’ is ready. It explains Mr. 
Cody’s surprisingly easy method. Get a copy free and 
learn how to stop making embarrassing errors. You do 
not want others to judge you unfairly. Merely mail 
the coupon or a postal card, SHerwin Copy ScHOOL OF 
ENGLISH, 9510 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


9510 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book, ‘““How You Can Master 
Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


This valuable book can not be sent to children. 
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use this board to help feed starving 
Central Europeans. But Herbert Hoov- 
er, relief administrator, insisted the 


organization be kept 100 per cent 


American. 


AMBASSADOR: In spite of this and 
other differences, after Hoover became 
President he sought Morrow’s advice 
much more often than had President 
Coolidge. Coolidge turned the New 
York lawyer-banker into an Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, but he never called him 
into counsel on public affairs, and dur- 
ing six presidential years telephoned 
him only once. In 1929 and 1930 Hoov- 
er used to call him up “at least three 
times a week.” 


The latter part of this book tells how 
the insistent but tactful diplomat per- 
suaded President Calles to recognize 
American land and oil rights, and how 
he persuaded the angry French delega- 
tion to remain at the London Naval 
Conference. It also describes his élec- 
tion to the United States Senate five 
years ago. 

The biographer, a former British dip- 
lomat and friend of the Morrow family, 
lays the praise on thickly in some per- 
sonal passages. In others he points out 
the late statesman’s inconsistencies. 
Morrow, he writes, ‘‘was impervious to 
the esthetic, even as he was indifferent 
to the more elaborate graces of hu- 
man intercourse.” Though instinctive- 
ly a free trader, he belonged to the high- 
tariff party. 

In 1921, when he was merely a pri- 
vate banker, he used personal influence 
to discredit his own country’s adminis- 
tration. His friend, President Zayas of 
Cuba, showed him a peremptory letter 
from the Washington State Depart- 
ment: Secretary Charles E. Hughes de- 
clared the island’s sugar crop too large; 
it should be partly destroyed. Morrow 
helped Zayas draft a sharp rejoinder. 
At home, Secretaries Hughes and Hoov- 
er were “much displeased.” 


AuTHor: Harold Nicolson, broad- 
built, reddish-mustached husband of 
the novelist, V. Sackville-West, has 
written a dozen biographical and his- 
torical works, the best known of which 
is “Portrait of a Diplomatist,” a life of 
his father, Lord Carnock. Born in Te- 
heran, Persia, 48 years ago, he grew up 
in Constantinople, Budapest, and Tan- 
gier. After an English education he 
entered the diplomatic service, serving 
his country in Madrid, Paris, and Berlin. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: The Wind and 
Three Young Men All Go West 


THE WIND BLEW WEST. By Edwin Lan- 
ham, 480 pages, 150,000 words. Longmans, 
Green, New York. $2.50. 

Realistic pioneer novel. Shortly after 
the Civil War; a pamphlet extolling the 
natural advantages of Rutherford, 
Texas, draws three men to the romance 
and new opportunity of the West—a 
Tennessee law student, a Kansas dirt 
farmer, and a French lace importer in 
St. Louis. But they find the blue skies 
of Rutherford clouded by hard living 
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conditions, unforeseen natural handi- 
caps, and Indian trouble. Finally Fort 
Worth, not Rutherford, becomes the 
center of the railroad they helped to 
build—the final blow to their grandiose 
dreams. 

The author, a young New York City 
News Association reporter, came from 
Weatherford, Texas,—the Rutherford 
of his novel. He treats his pioneers 
with understanding, and their story 
with skill. 


JANE ADDAMS. By James Weber Linn. 439 
pages, 105,000 words. Illustrations, Index. 
Appleton-Century, New York. $3.50. 

In 1889, before Americans knew the 
term “social worker,’ Jane Addams 
founded Hull House, Chicago’s first so- 
cial center for the poor. She spent her 
life battling for lost causes. She cham- 
pioned woman’s suffrage and pacifism, 
fought against sweat shops, war poli- 
ticians, and the Versailles Treaty. Had 
she married, concludes her biographer, 
“her husband would have had some 
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Jane Addams: Her Nephew 
Chronicles Her Full Life 


reason to be jealous of humanity.” Be- 

fore her death last May, Miss Addams 

approved the greater part of this life 
story by her nephew, a professor at 

Chicago University. 

GOLDEN APPLES. By Marjorie Kinnan Raw- 
lings. 353 pages, 135,000 words, Scribners, 
New York. $2.50. 

A story of the Florida orange groves 
by the author of “South Moon Under.” 


Treachery within his own family 
drives Richard Tordell from green Eng- 
lish meadows to the heart of Florida. 
There, instead of the ancestral “estate” 
he had anticipated, the young exile 
finds a tumble-down shack on a swampy 
wasteland—‘‘a damn rotten crawling 


- place.” Unsought kindnesses of friends 


and a growing love of the soil slowly 
revive his broken spirit. His rebirth 
is complete when he tastes the first cul- 
tivated orange from his own groves. 

Mrs. Rawlings’s writing facility and 
her deep feeling produce a novel effec- 
tive and moving despite a too-perfect 
ending. 
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SIDESHOW 





ABSORBED: Congressman Hubert Ut- 
terback turned on the radio in his car 
in Mount Pleasant, Iowa. Later he ex. 
plained to a judge: “I was listening to 
a radio address by Mrs. Alex Miller, 
State Secretary, on ‘Highway Safety’.” 
Utterback had driven through a req 
traffic signal. 

Eye Tootn: In Bainbridge, Ga., Syd- 
ney Johnson, 28-year-old Negro, be- 
came totally blind in one eye. The 
other began to dim. Then Johnson had 
an aching tooth pulled. His sight came 
back. 

Luck: In Boston, Mrs. Hermanna 
Morrison lent her bronze good luck ele- 
phant to a friend. The friend died. On 
her way to get her charm back, Mrs. 
Morrison walked into the wrong build- 
ing and fell down a flight of stairs, 

SNAKE-SNACK: At a St. Louis conven- 
tion, George Rapp saw fellow Legion- 
naires waving rubber snakes at each 
other. Outside-a night club he picked 
one up. It turned and bit him on the 
hand. 

Sounp Errect: Near Beaver Dam, 
Wis., H. F. Bibby stopped to give a 
youth a lift. But his car had no radio. 
“Thanks,” said the hitch-hiker. “I'll 
wait for a car that has.” 

Practice: A burglar broke into a 
Verdel, Neb., store and stole $50. At 
the front door he left the money with 
a note: “Better get a new cop. If I 
needed money I’d have kept this.” 

More-ons: In Waukegan, IIl., two 
stick-up men found only $1 on John 
Hanlon. “Wait,” he told the disap- 
pointed pair, “there’s more in the back 
room.” They waited. Hanlon came 
back with a shotgun. They stopped 
waiting. 

MATCHED Pants: I. D. Cornett, Mas- 
sena, Iowa, produce dealer, reached in- 
to his car to get something. Friction 
lighted some matches in his trousers 
pocket. He tried to beat out the flames 
and got burned: “I was too modest to 
take my pants off in the street.” 

FirED: Three times the sun’s rays, 
focused through a glass ornament on 
Belle Markel’s purse, set fire to her 
car’s upholstery. Finally Miss Markel 
went to a Baltimore store and got a 
new pocketbook. 

LocksmitH Laucus: Playful friends 
handcuffed Adrian Fisher to his bride. 
Then they discovered the key was lost. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fisher had to stand in 
the Kansas City police line-up until 
police separated them. 

TEETER-TOTAL: In a _ Portsmouth, 
England, traffic court, Malcolm Blair, 
son of a baronet, proved he wasn't 
drunk. He stood on his head and drank 
from a cup of water. 














WHEN WAR COMES 


| io ability to pay losses over a term of years is not the only gauge of an 


insurance company’s strength. A real test comes during grave crises of national 
and international enepuainan. 

Five times during the last one hundred twenty-five years the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has carried on through the hazards imposed by war and war's after- 
math, frequently a more critical and difficult period than the time of actual hostilities. 

The test of time is important in that it demonstrates the soundness of the 
Hartford as an institution. The successful survival of all national crises gives significant 
testimony as to the strength and reliability of Hartford indemnity. 

If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance, or if you are insured in the Hartford and while 
away from home suffer a loss, call any Western Union office in the United States, or the Canadian 


National Telegraphs, in Canada, and you will be given the name of the nearest Hartford 
Agent. If a broker handles your insurance, ask him to procure for you a Hartford policy. 
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to PROVE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB VALUES 


See for yourself—without risk or expense-—the amazing values offered to its members by _the 
Dollar Book Club. Let us send you, to READ FREE, this amazing Club Book Bargain—THE 
GREAT AMERICAN PARADE. It is one of the outstanding books of the year and one of the 
greatest feasts of good reading ever made available to readers anywhere! Never before have so 
many richly enjoyable works of so great a variety of distinguished modern American writers been 
gathered between the covers of one single, handsome volume. It contains short stories, novelettes, 
history, poetry, essays, @ complete play and a full-length novel—every contribution a modern 
classic which you will be proud to own and will be glad to reread time and again. Surely the 
writers whose names are listed here—and they are only a part of the many others included—need 
no ogo en. Each one of these 48 outstanding American writers has contributed one of his 
or her BI 

May we se at you this great 572 page book for FREE examination—entirely at our risk and ex- 
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How can we do it? The secret lies in the wonderful plan of the Dollar Book Club—the bargain 
book club for those who want the best books for the least money. 


Dollar Book Club Membership Is FREE 
.and it brings you AMAZING BARGAINS LIKE THIS 


The plan of the Club is simply this: Each month an outstanding book is selected. It is fu!ly 
described in a Free monthly magazine called ‘“‘The Bulletin,’’ which is sent to members of the 
club. If they choose they may accept this outstanding $2.50 to $5.00 value for only $1.00. Or 
they may, if they wish, select some other book of similar value from the monthly Club Bulletin. 
But members are in no way obligated to buy at any time. They take advantage of Club Bar- 
gains only if and when they want to. 
Dollar Book Club Books are selected from the best modern books—the best fiction, biography, 
travel, etc., by the best authors. 
In past months the Club has of- 
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for the following month and several other alternate bargains. 
The purchase of books is entirely voluntary on my part. I 
do not have to accept a book every month, or a minimum 
number a year—and I pay nothing except $1.00 for each 
book actually received, plus ten cents for postage. On receipt 
of this enrollment coupon, please send me ““‘THE GREAT 
AMERICAN PARADE’’—which I will examine and read 
FREE for three days. If I do not like it I will return it 
to you, in which case I may, if I wish, select another book 
from THE BULLETIN. If I keep “THE GREAT AMER 
ICAN PARADE” or another book, I will send you $1.10 
in full payment of the $2.50 to $5.00 volume. I am not 
obligated as a Club Member in any way except to pay for 
the books which I decide to purchase. I am to be free to 
discontinue membership at any time I wish, 











men and women enables the Club — eee neeert Sree | 


to offer book values unequalled by Elizabeth Madox Ed . Vincent 


any other method of book buying Robert illay 

And the membership whic hy bring: Roark Bradford porety Parker TAKE THEM ONLY 
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you these bargains is FRE Archibald MacLeish Christopher Morley IF AND WHEN 
YOU WANT THEN 
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and many others 





Just Mail the Coupon—Send No Money 


May we prove to you that Dollar Book Club values are really amazing? Let us send you for free exam 
tion the great $3.00 value, ‘The Great American Parade.’’ When you see this splendid book and tl 
of owning it for only $1.00 you will realize the value of free membership in this popular Club. This 

demonstration at our risk and expense. If you are not delighted with the book and surprised at this 

sational bargain you may return the book and owe nothing. Don’t miss this opportunity to get a FR 
MEMBERSHIP in this money-saving Club. Mail the coupon now. 


Name 
Street and No. 


City State 
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